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A concife hijiory cfthe Englifh Language^ ^c. 






X HE hiflory of the Englifh Language begins with the jin^ 
gh^Saxons 5 for, though the old Britons, the Anceflors of the 
modern Weljhy were the firft inhabitants of this country, yet, 
with refpeft to its language, they form no epoch in the hiftory 
of it ; as there are but a very fmall number of wojds, which 
can be derived, with certainty and juft etymology, from Britilh 
roots. ' - , 

It is, indeed, not very probable that the Anglo-Saxons, with 
their irruption into a new country, fliould have deftroyed, or 
expelled, all the former inhabitants of it ; and it is more rea- 
fonable to fuppofe, that befides thofe, who fled to the moun« 
tains of Wales, there muft ftill have remained behind a very 
cohfiderable part of the nation, but who, according to the bar- 
barous cuftom prevailing in thofe times, were reduced to a 
fpecies of flavery, were obliged to cultivate the fields of their 
mailers, and were gradually compelled, however unwilling, to 
adopt the language of their conquerors. . 

Thus, the ancient tongue of the Britons, was completely 
eradicated \ if we except a few fingle words, which have flill 
remained current among country-people. — Similar phenomena 
have occurred in Germany, and frequently too, in other coun- 
tries. When the Sclavi and the Vandals made themfelves mafters 
of the Eaftern part of Germany, they did not deftroy all the 

» native 
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native Germans ; but they fubjugated and forced them to a- 
adopt their language. Hence, in Bohemia, there is fcarcely any 
trace left of the ancient language of the country. When the 
Germans, in fucceeding ages, reconquered many of thefe pro- 
vinces, and united them into a political body, they proceeded 
in a fimilar nianner ; and it is now very difficult to deteft any 
veftiges of the ancient language of the Vandals, among the 
country-people of thefe provinces. 

The Anglo-Saxons, who began their irruptions into Britain 
about the year 450, came from the modern Frifia : hence their 
language bears a clofer relation to the Frifian^ than to any o- 
ther. It is, however, to be niuch regretted, that the latter has 
not been more accurately inveftigated hitherto by any philo- 
logift ; for it certainly might be of great advantage for the il- 
luftration of the ancient ^nglo-Saxon^ 

The hiftory of the Englifli language, from the firft inroads 
of the Anglo-Saxons, down to the prefent time, comprehends a 
period of nearly fourteen centuries. As the nation, during 
this long period, has undergone various great changes and 
commotions, which were neceflarily attended with relative in-, 
fluence upon the language, it becomes thert?fore neceffary to 
divide it into ceitain periodical Seftions, correfponding with 
thefe changes. I propofe to adopt this method ; although 
JoHKsoN, my predeceflbr, has contented himfelf with giving 
promifcuous fpecimens of language, as prefixed to his large 
Diftionary, in chronological order, without however attempt- 
ing a true hiflorical divifion,- 

The 
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The principal changes, which, pofterior to the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, aflFe£led the Ettglifh language, were, the incurfions of the 
Danes ; the invafion of the Normans ; and the adoption of 
French phrafes and terms, together with the improvements 
and manners of that people. , Thefe coUeftiveljr fuggefl to us 
yiwr periods, in trs^cing.the hiftorj of the !^nglifli language.: 
viz. I ft, the pure Anglo- SaxoUj or the Britifh-Saxon period; 
%i. the Danijh Saxofiy or Danifli Anglo-Saxon j 3d. the Nor^ 
mannic^Saxon^ or the Normannic Danifh-Saxon ; and 4th, the 
French" Saxon, or the Normannic French-Saxon period, in 
which laft the language gradually siffumed the form of the 
modern EngliJIy^ 

I. British-Saxoit Period. 

This period begins with the firft inviifidn of the Anglo" 
Saxons f in the year 450 ; it terminates with the incurfions of 
the Danes, about the year 780, ^nd confequently comprehends 
an era of 330 years. — It correfponds with that period in the 
hiftory of the Gernvon language, which extends from the emi- 
gration of the Eaftern nations, to the reign of Charlemagne ; 
and with refpeft to the ftate of improvement during this pe- 
riod, both languages perfedly refemble one another. 

The ^nglo'Saxons were a rude, untutored people, not unlike 
all the German and Northern nations of that age, whofe prin- 
cipal improvements related to fhe art of war. People of this 
defcription do not ftand in need of letters, or a wrjitten lan- 
guage ; and it is very probable, that they neither had, nor 

9f 2, knew 
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l^ew, the alphabet. The increafe of poj^ulatlon, in a limited 
territory, compelled them, indeed, early to accilftom themfelves - 
to order and a more rigid civil conftitution ; but as they were 
employed, for a confiderablfe time, in combating the natives 
of conquered countries, this faint improvement was chiefly, 
and proximately, defigned for warlike purfuits. 

A more remarkable degree of improvement was manifeft 
among the Angl6-Saxons about the year 570, when St Au- 
gustine arrived from Rome, and inftrufted them in the be- 
neficent principles, of the Chriftian Religion. • Thefe were the 
more eagerly embraced,, as the progrefs of the mind, though 
hitherto fmall and partial, enabled them to perceive the ne- 
cefEty of abolifliing that rude and undigefted veneration for 
their idols, which were calculated only to amufe the fancy of 
a barbarous and tmfettled people. ^ 

Together with the Chriftian Religion, the Anglo-Saxons 
alfo acquired the firft rudiments of the arts and fciences, and 
a tafte for the literature of ancient Rome, which very rapid- 
ly fpread among them. This may be eafily accounted for, as . 
it was chiefly promoted by the continual increafe of a numer- 
ous people, who had eftabliflied themfelves upon a limited ter- 
ritory. Thus prepared, they likewife adopted the Romau 
alphabet, which had already been introduced as the current 
fmall letter in their writings. But as they were accuftomed 
to z found in their language, which was exprefTed with a bif- 
fing tone, fomewhat fimilar to both t and j, and which was 
foreign to the Romans, who had no charafter for it in their 

alphabet 3. 
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alphabet 5 hence the Anglo-Saxon teachers of Religion were 
obliged to borrow the (theta) from the Greek, which 
therefore fupplied the place of the modern Engllfli th. The 
other Anglo- Saxon charafters are perfeftlj fimilar to the Ro- 
man current letters of thofe times, and particularly of the fixth 
Century ; and the w of the former is clofely imitated from a 
compounded v of the latter. 

If full credit be due to Warton, there is no frag- 
. ment extant from this period, but a fmall metric compofition 
of the genuine Ca^dmon, which is inferted in Alfred's tranf- 
lation of the Ecclefiaftic Hiftory, by Bede * — As the only, 
and certainly a venerable piece of curiofity left of thefe re- 
mote ages, it well deferves a place in- this period of the Britifh 
language. It is here offered in two different copies. One of 
them is tranfcribed from HiCKEs's Grammat. Anglo-Saxon. 
p. 187 ; the other ftill more ancient, is extrafted from Wan* 
ley's Antiq, Literat. Septentr. Part II. p. 287 — I have met 
with a third Copy of this fragmenting Whelock's Angh^ 
Saxon Bede ; Cambridgeyi6^2 5 ^^^ ^^® ^^^^ i^ ^^^^ differs from 
both the former, and does not appear to me equally authentic. 
HicKEs. Wanley. 

** Nu we fceolon hcrigean ** Nu fcylua hergaa 

Heofon rices weard Hefacn ricaes uard 

Metodes mihte. Metudaes maedti 

And his mod gethanc. End his mod gidanc 

Weorc vvuldor faeder Verc uuldur fadur 

Suua he wundra gehwaes. Sue he uundra gihuacs. 

Ece drihten ord onfteald. Eci dri61in 

He aereft fcop Ora ftelidae. 

Eordan He 

* Vol. IV' Chap. 24. {not Chap. 4. as quoted by Warton). 
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Eordad beatnum 
Heofan to rofp 
Iii}fg feippcnd. 

jr. Da middangeard 
^^^? Moncynnes weard 
■ Ece drihte aefter teode, 
, Firum fold an. , 

Friea aelmihtlg.'* 

Eng/i/h. 

** Now we ought to praife the 
author of the celeftial empire, 
the might of the creator, and 
his counfels, the deeds of the 
father of honour ; how ne be- 
came the author of wonders. 

And when the eternal God 
firft created heaven as the roof 
for the children of mart, and af- 
terwards the earth, being an 
omnipotent guardian of the hu- 
man race.'* 



He aerift fcopa 
Elda barnum 
Heben til hrofe 
Haleg fcepen, 

Tha middun geard 
Moncynnaes uard / 
Ecy dry£lin 
Aefter tiadae 
Firum foldu 
Ffca ajmedlig. ' 

German^ 

** Nun folkn wir preifen, den 
Urheber des Himmelreiches, die 
Macht de5 Schbpfers, und feinen 
Rath, die Thaten des Vaters der 
Ehre ^ wie er der Urheber dor 
Wunder ward. 

Und als der ewige Gott den 
Menfchenkindern zuerft den 
Himmel zum Dachc, und her- 
nach als allmachtiger Hiiter dqs 
menfchjichen Gefchlechts diq 
Erde fchuf. 



Although Caedmon is faid to have miraculoufly compofed 
t his Song, when dreaming •, it neverthelefs appears to be a 
tranflatipn from the Latin, which then, and for feveral fuc- 
cceding centuries, was rendered fo very literally, that even 
the article was left out^ and the whole conflrudtion of the La- 
tin with the participles and many other peculiarities were ri- 
goroufly obferved. It is for this reafon, we ought not to judge 
of the fpirit of a language from the like tranflations ; and the 
"H^tnt of rhymes is very probably owing to the fame caufe. 
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II. Danish Saxon-Period. 

(or, Danijb Anglo-Saxon,) 

This period begins from the incurfions of the Danes, about 
the year 780, and continues as far as the invafion of the Nor- 
mans in 1066 ; it confequentlj includes nearly three centuries. 
Two circumftanccs co-operated here, which produced remar-r 
kable changes in the Old Saxon language ; namely firft, the 
domeftic improvements of the Anglo-Saxons, both in a phy- 
fical and moral fenfe, from which the improvement, and. con- 
fequently the change of the language was infeparable ; and 
fecondly, the mixture of the latter with the Danifh, which 
being clofely related to the Anglo-Saxon, was more eafily 
united into one language. 

Many written fragments, from this period, are ftill extant ; 
and. all fuch as are commonly called Apglo-Saxon, properly 
confijft of a mixture of Danifh with the Anglo-Saxon. To this 
number we may particularly refer two literal tranflations of 
the four Evangelifts, the writings of King Alfred, and the 
beautiful poetical paraphrafe of the Firjl Book ofMofes, by 
th^fpuriaus CAEDMbN. 

As afpecimen of the profe-languageof this period, Johnson 
gives the firft Chapter of St Luke, extrafted from one of the 
tranflations above mentioned ; but as fuch literal tranflations 
are by no means calculated to exhibit the fpirit of a language, 
I have made choice of the Travels of Ohther and Wulfstan, 
as King Alfred, who died in 901, defcribed them in his Pre- 
face 
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face to the tranflation of Orosius. — I have faithfully tranfcri- 
bed It from Spelman's Vita Aelfredi ; Oxford, Fol. 1678 ; with 
this difference only, that Inftcad of giving the (very inaccurate) 
Latin of Spelman, I have fubjoined a German tranflation ; 
and for the greater convenience of readers, in general, I have 
likewife exchanged the Anglo-Saxon for the common Latin 
. chara£lers. 

This original piece, on account of the many curious parti- 
culars it contains, I make no doubt, will prove more accept- 
, able than any of thofe which are bare literal tranflations, and 
confequently improper to ferve as fpecimens for difplaying the 
genius of the language. 

Ohthaere faede his hlaforde Ohther. faid to his lord, 
Aelfrede de Kynincge thaet he King Alfred, that pf ^11 the 
ealra Northmanna Northmefl Normans he refided the fartheit 
bude ; he cwaeth thaet he bude towards the North j he affirm- 
on thacm lande noithweardum ed,that he refided in that coun- 
"with tha waeft fae.he faede theah try which, in the North, borders 
thaet thaet land fy fwi the north on the Weftern Oeean. This 
ihanon* ac hit is eall wefle bu- country extends far to the North, 
ton on feawum flowura* ftice is a complete defert, excepting 
maelum wiciath Finnas* on hun- a few places which are inhabit- 
tathe on wintra* and on fumera ^ ed by the Finns^ who live in 
on fifcothe be thaere fae. winter by the chace, but in fum- 

mer by fiftiing. 

, He He 

Ohther fagte zu feineni Herm, dem Koenige Aelfrfd, dafs ex unter alien 
Normanncn am weiteften gegen Norden wohne ; cr fagte, er wohne in dem Lande 
welches nordwaerts in die Weflfee ftocfst. Diefes Land erflrecke fich weit gegqn 
Mitternacht, und fey voellig wuift, bis auf einige wenige Ortc, wo einige Finnen 
wohnen, wclche iin Winter von der Jagd, im Sommer abef von dem Fifchfange 
Icben. 
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He faede tliaethe aet fumuni 
cyrre *volde fandiaa hu lange 
thaet land north ribte lacge* 
oth the hwaether aenig man 
bcnortham thacm weflene ba- 
de : tha for he north' rihtc be 
thacm lande- let him ealne 
weg thaet weftc lande on thaet 



He related, that he had once 
widied to examine, how far this 
country extended to the North j 
or whether this defert was in- 
habited in its northern parts. 
For this purpofc he had failed 
three fuccefFive days in a ftraight 
northern line, having the defert 



ftcorbord' and tha wid fae on country on the right, and the 
baec bord thry dagas* tha wes open fea on the left hand j thus 
he fwa feor north fwa fwa hwael he had come to that northern 
huntan fyrreft farath:. tha for he region, to which the whale-fidi- 
tha gyt north ryhte* fwa he ers were accuftomed to refort. 
mihte on thaera othrum thrim From thence he had failed, fcr 
dagum gefeglian' tha beah thaet three days, further North, where 
land wer cart rihte* othrhe fio he found the country extending 
fae in on thaet land' he nyftc due Eaft. But whether the fea 
hwaether" buton he wylle thet continue within the land, he 
he ther bad iweftan windes oth- knew not 5 he only knew this 
the hwon northan* and fegled much, that he had flopped there, 
thanon eaft be lande* fwa fwa waiting for welterly or northerly 
he mihte Oti feowor dagum ge- winds. After this he failed four 
feglian'thafceolde hebidanryhte days along the coaft, when he 
northan windes* fotthan thaet was.a<^ain obliged to wait^for a 
land thaer beah futhrihte* oth- northerly wind, as the country 
the feo fae in/onwaet land* « he extended to the South. Whe- 
nyfte hwaether* tha faegled he thee the fea continue within this 
thanon futhrihte be lande* fwa part of the Jand, he alfo knew 

fwa b not. 

Erfagte, er hahe einmal unterfuchcn \vollen,\vie wcit fn.h clkiVs LancI narh 
Norden erftreckte ; oder ob noch Menfcheii im Koidcn ditA r WiuHie wolmetcn. 
Deswegen fey er drey Tage langj^erade nordwaerts gcrcjfct, hauc das wuiilc Land 
zur rechtcn, und die oiTene See anf der liiiken Hand geliabt ; da er dcun hh dahin 
nordwaerts gekommen fey, wohin die Walliifchjaegcr zu j;chen pllegtcn.Von da A y 
er noch drey Tage king weiter nordwaerts ^cfe^T^clt,da fich denn dasl.and jrcrailc nuch 
Oilen gcftrcckt hiCic. Oh abcr imicrhalb dcs Laudcs Mecr fey» wifTc er niclit; ' 
cr wilTe nur i-D v' ;1, d.us or fidi dafclbft aufg:ehalten, und auf den Wcft-ojcr N^rd- 
•vvind gcwartet Lube. Hierauf fey cr vicr Tage laiig an der^i Lande hingcieofdt, 
worauf er auf den Nordwind habe warteu miiiflen, wtil fich das Lai^i nach 
/Syjden gcilreckt habe. Ob fich die See in dicfes Land crftrccke, wJGTj cr nichr. 
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fwa he mihte on fif daguni gefe- 
glian:. 

Tha laeg thaer an micel ea 
up in that land* wa cyrdon he 
Up- in on tha ea* for thacm hy 
ne thorfton forth be thaere ca 
feglian* for unfrithe* for thacm 
thaet land waes call gebun on 
Gthrc bcalfe thaere ea:* Ne mct- 
te he aer nan gebun land' fyth^ 
than he fram his agnum hame 
for* ac him waes ealne weg weft 
land on thaet fleorbord butan 
iifceran and fugeleran and hun- 
tan* and thaet waeren eallc Fin- 
uas' and him waes a Widfae 
on thaet baec bord:. 

J 
Tha Beormas haefdon fwithe 
well gebun hyra land* ac hi ne 
dorfton thaew on cuman:- Ac 
thara Terfin na land thaes eall 
wefte* butan waer huntan gewi- 
codon* oththe fifccras* oththe 
fugelcras 



not. Then he failed five addi- 
tional days along the Southern 
coaft. 

Here he met with a great 
river that extended far up the 
country, and on the mouth of 
which he flopped, but for fear 
of the inhabitants, he did not 
venture to fail up thgt river j for 
the country, on one bank of the 
river, appeared fully inhabited- 
He had met with no other inha- 
bited country than this fince his 
departure from home : the coun- 
try on the right always appear- 
ing a defert uninhabited, except 
by a few fiftiermen, fowlers and 
hunters, who were all of Finnic 
extradtion; But on the left, he 
always obferved the open fea. 

Many \Biarmians relided a- 
mopg them 5 yet he was not in- 
clined to venture a landing 
there. But the country of the 
Terfins was uninhabited, except 
by fome hunters, fifhermen or 
fowlers 



Hierauf fey er fuinf Tage lang laengsder Kuifte fuidwaerts gefegelt. 

Da tefand fich exn groffer Flufs, welcher weit in das Land ging, an delTeQ 
Muindung er fich aufhielt, fich aber aus Furcht vor den Einwohnem nicht den 
Flufs hinauf wagte;'weil das Land aufder andem Seite des Fluffes ftark be- 
wohnt war. Er hatte auch, feitdem er aus feiner Heimath abgercifet war, aui|er 
/ diefem kein bewohntes Land angetroffen, fondern hatte zur Rechten jederzci^ 
wuiftes Land gehabt, einige wenige Fifcher, Vogelfaenger und Jaeger ausgenom* 
men, welche insgefamrat Finnen waren. Zur Linken aber l^tte cr jederzeit 
das ofFene Meer. 

' Es jwohnten tiele Biarmier in ihrem Lande ; allein er habe es nicht wagen 
/^oUeii, dafelbft anzulanden. Das Land der Terfiunen ab^r fey unbewohnt, auflej 

4afc 
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fugcleras :. Fela fpclla him fae- 
don tha Beormas' aegther ge of 
hyra agenum lande ge of tliaem 
lande the ymbe hy utan waeran* 
ac he nyfte hwat thacs fothcs 
wacs" for thaem he hit fylf nc 
gefeah :* Tha Finnas him thuhte 
and tha Beormas fpraecon neah 
aogetheode :• 



Swithoft he for thider* to 
eacan thaes landes fceawunge* 
for thaem horfwaelum* for thaem 
hi habbath fwithe aethele ban on 
hyra totham :• Tha tew hy 
brohton fume thaem cynincge* 
and hyra hyd bith fwithe god to 
fciprathum :• Se hwael bith 
micle laciTa than othre hwalas* 
ne bith he lengra thonne fyfan 
elna lange' ac on his agnum 
lande ifle bedila hwael huntuth. 
tha beth eachta and feowertiges 
elna lange* and tha maeflan 
iifiges elna langr* thara he faede 

thaet 



fowlers who refided there. 
The Biarmians told him much 
of their own country, as well 
as of the neighbouring lands 5 
but how far their narratives 
were true, *he could not afcer- 
tain, as he had not himfelf feen 
thefe countries. He believed, 
however, that the Finns and 
Biarmians had one common^ lan- 
guage. 

His principal obje6l in tra- 
velling thither had been, to ob- 
tain the fea-hbrfes, whofe teeth 
were compofed of a very preci- 
ous bone, and fome of which 
teeth he likewife gave to the 
King. Their ikins are of ex- 
cellent ufe for tackle. This 
fpecies of whale is much fmaller 
than any other, being never a- 
bove feven ells in length. But 
good whales were alfo caught 
in his native country, which 
meafured upwards of forty-eight 
yards, and fometimes above fifty 
b 2 yards 



dafs einijre Jaeger, Fifcher, oder Vogelfaen^er dafelbft wohnten. Die Biarmier 
haetten ihm vieles, fo wohl von ihrem eigenen Lande als von den benachbartcn 
Laendem erzaehlet ; allein cr wifle nicht was daran wahr fey, weil er fie felbft 
nicht gefehen habe. £r glaubte indefien, dafs die Finn en und Biarmier eins 
und eben diefelbe Sprache haetten. 

Er fey aber vornehnilich um der Wallroffe willen dahin gereifet, welche ein fehr 
fchaetzbares Bein in ihren Zaehnen haetten, von welchen Zaehnen er auch einige 
dem Koenige gab. Jhre Felle find fehr gut zu SchifFstauen zu gebrauchen. Diefe 
Art Wallfifche ift weit kleiner als andere Arten, und nicht uiber fieben Ehlen 
lang. Es wuirden aber auch in feinem Vaterlande gute Wallfifche gefangcn, 
wdche uiber acht und vicrzig, und zuweilen uiber ninfzig'Ehlcn lang waeren. 

Kr 
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.thaet he fyxa fum ofslogefyxtig 
on twam daguin. 



He waes fwitlie fpaedig man 
on thaem aethum the hoera fpe- 
da on bex)th' that is on wildrum :• 
He haefde thagyf tha hethone 
cyning fohte* tarara deora unbe- 
bohtra fyx hund :• Tha theorhe 
hatad hranas :• wata waeron fix 
ilaet hranas* Tha bcoth fwithe 
dyre mid Finnum* fof thaem hy 
foth tha wildan hranas mid :• 
Pie Maes mid thaem fyrftum 
mannum on thaem lande' naefde 
he thcah mathonne twentighry- 
thera* and twentig fceapa' and 
twentig fwina* and thaet lytle 
thaet he erede he erede mid 
horfan :• Ac hyra ar is maeft on 
thaem gafole the tha Fin has him 
gildath' thaet gafol bithon deora 
fellum* and en fugcla fetherum* 
and hv.'ales bane* and on thaem 
fciprapum 



yards in length. He affirmed, 
that he was the fixth among 
thofe (i. e. in company with five 
others) who had killed fixty 
whales in two days. 

He was a very rich man in 
thofe things which, with them, 
were efteemed as riches, that is, 
in cattle. He had, when he 
came to the King, fix hundred, 
unpurchafed, tame deer, which 
he called rein-deer. Among- 
thefe were fix highly efteemed 
by the Finns, as by means of 
them they tamed the wild rein- 
deer. He was one of the Chiefs 
in the land, and yet he was pof- 
fefled of no more than twenty 
oxen, twenty fheep, and twenty^ 
hogs. The fmall piece of foil, 
which he cultivated, was tilled 
by horfes. The principal re- 
venues (of the Chiefs) confifted 
in the tribute which the Finns 
paid them, viz. in fkins of ani- 
mals, bird-feathers, whale-bone 

and 



Er veiTichcrte, dafs er felb fechfte (d. L mit noch fuinfen) Hirer in 2tvey Tagen 
fcch^ij^ eilcget Iiabe. 

Er war ein fclir relcher Mann an folchen DIngen, welclie bey ihnen fulr 
Fvcichthum gehalten wcrden, d. i. an Vlch. Er hatte, als er zu dem Koenige kam, 
r chslaind;*rt ungekaufte zalime Hirfclic, welclie cr Rennthiere nannte. Darun- 
trr bcfan Jen fich fechs, welche bey den Finnen fehr hoch gefchaetzet werden, 
v.'t'il fie die wIMen Rennthiere damit zahni machen. Er war einer der Vor.- 
nchmuenln de)n Laiide, und hatte dennoch nicht mthr als zwanzig Ochfen,zwan- 
vy": Schafe, und zwanzfg Schweine. Den wenigen Acker, wclchcn or baiiete, 
den baiiete er mit Pferdci:- Jlirs vornehmften Einkuinfte beflchcn in deni Tribute, 
"iVLiChendic Finnen ihnen bezahlcn, uijd wclcher in ThierfcILn.in Vogelfedern, in 

Fiscbbcin 
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Tciprapuixi the ,beoth of hwaeles 
hyde geworht and offeoles:* 

Acghwilc gylt be his gebyr- 
dum* fe bird (la fc^all gildan 
fifty nc mearthes fell' and fif 
hranes' and an be ran fel* and 
tyn ambra fethra* and berenne 
kyrtel oththe y terenne' and twc- 
gen fciprapas. aegwer fy fyxtig 
clna lang* other fy of hwaeles 
hyde gcworhte' other of fioles :. 



Thaet Eaftland (Wulfstan 
faede 



and (hip -ropes, which' were ma- 
nufactured of the ikins of the 
whale and fea-dog (fral). 

Every one contributed in pro- 
portion to his abilities. The 
richeft generally gave fifteen 
fkins of the marret, five of the 
rein-deer, one bear's flcln, ten 
raeafures of feathers, together 
with a coat made of the fkins of 
bears or otters, and two (hip's- 
cables, each of them fixty c'Js 
long, one of whicii muft be ma- 
nufadlured of whale-lkins, and 
the other of the fkins of feals. 

This Eaflern country -{-(Wulf- 
stan 



Fifchhein, uml In Schifsfeilen befteliet, welchc letztere aus Wallfifch-und Sce- 
hnndsfellen verfcrtlget werden. 

Jeder giebt nach icinem Vermocgen. Der Relchfte giebt gemeiniglich funf- 
zehn Marderfellc, fuinf Rennthiere, ein Baerenfell, und zchn Maafs Federn, nebft 
cinem Rocke von Baehren-oder Fifchotterfellen, und zweyen Schifsfeilen, jedes 
fechzig Ehien lang, der en cines ausWallfifch — das andere aber aus Seehundsfellen 
verfcrtlget feyn mufs. 

Diefcs Ocftliche Land (erzaehlte Wulfstan) iflfehr grofs, und hat<chr viclc 

Stacdtc 



* ff * Here follow Oh THER*s and Wvlfstah^ Geo£ra/)bical accounts o{ Nor^ 
nvay, the adjacent countries to the Eaft, and the river yijfula. They are, how- 
ever, fo inaccurately ftated, and fo little intercfting in thenifelves, that I thought 
proper to fave the room for other more curious and attradlive fpecimens. I liavc 
jfeledled a few of that defcript ion from the works of Caxton, Hardjno, War- 
to k,.&c. which appeared to me better calculated, to exhibit the true ftate and 
progrefs of the Englifli language, cfpccially during the third SLnd/ourii periodical 
divifions, here adopted. 

f Speaking laft of the Vifula^ the Ilfng ^modern Elbing) the Eajibian Lahe 
(modern Fnfch Hnff) and the adjacent country to the Eafl ; Wulfstan relate* 
theie curious fa«51:s concerning the different provinces, now inhabited by the E^fl- 
and Wcfl-PrufTians, v/ho gained the vi<5iorics of Frederic II. W» 
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faede^ is fvvithe mycel* and thaer 
bith fwitlie manig burh' and on 
aelcere byrig bith cynlnge* and 
thaer bith fwythe micel hunig 
and fifcath* and fe cyning and 
tha ricodan men drincath myran 
meocl* and tha unfpcthigan and 
tha theowan drincath me do :• 
Ther bith fwithe mycel gewihn 
bctwconanhim* and ne bith thaer 
naenig calo gebrpwen mid Ef- 
tum' ac thaer bith medo genoh :• 
And thaer is mid Eftum 
theaw* thonne thaer bith man 
dead* thaet he lith inne unfor- 
baerned mid his magum and 
freondura . monath' gewhilom 
twegen* and tha Cyningas and 
tha othre heah thungene men* 
fwa micel lengc fwa hi maran 
fpeda habbath' hwilum healf 
gear' that hi beoth uhforbaerned' 
and licgath bufan eoaithan* on 
hyra hufum" and ealle tha hwile 
the thact Ho bith inne' tha^r 
fceal beon gedrync and plega 
oth thone dacg the hi hine for- 
baerneth ;. 



STAN related) was very large and 
contained many cities, each of 
which had its king. .Much ho- 
ney and many fiflics were like wife 
found therfc. The King and the 
richeft perfons drank horfe-milk, 
bujt the poor and the feirvants 
drank mead. They likewifc had 
much wine, but beer was not 
brewed among the Eaftern in- 
habitants, indead of which they 
had plenty of mead. 

The Eadern inhabitants had 
the (fingular) cuftom of keeping 
the bodies of their deceafed 
friends and relations*for a month 
fometimes for two months, with- 
in their houfes ; but the kings 
and other men of rank were 
kept longer within the houfe, 
in proportion ta their riches. 
Sometimes they were fu£Fered to 
lie half a year above ground, in 
their houfe?, without being 
burnt. As long as the corps 
remained there, they feailed and 
played till the appointed day of 
burning. 



Staedte, dcren jede ihren Koenig hat. Auch giebt es dafelbst viel Honig und Fifche^ 
Der Koenig und die reichften Perfonen trinken Pferdemilch, die Armen und 
Knechte aber trinken Meth. Es giebt auch vielen Weiu unter ihnen ; aber, Bier 
wird untcr den Oftlaendern nicht gebrauet ; dagegen haben fie Meth genug. 

Die Oftlacnder haben den (fonderbaren) Gebrauch,dafs wenn jemand unter ihnen 
ftirbt, derjfelbe in dem Haufe unter den Freunden und Verwandten einen Monath» 
zuweilen auch zwey, liegen bleibt ; die Koenige aber und andere vomehme Maea'r 
ner bleiben defto laenger liegen, je reicher fie find. Zuweilen liegen fie ein halbes 
Jahr uibtr dcr Erds in ihren Haeufern unvcrbrannt. So lange die Leiche fo liegt, 

zechen 
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bacrneth :. Thonne thy ylcan 
daeg hi hine to thaem adc bc- 
ran wiliath* thonne to daelath 
hi his feoh thaet thaer to lafc 
bith acfter them gedrynce and 
thaem pleg?n' on fif oththe fyx 
hwilum on ma* fwa fwa thaes 
feos andefn bith :• Aleogath hit 
thonne fore hwaega on anrc 
mile* thonc maeftan daele fram 
thaem tune* thonne* otherne- 
thonne thaene thriddan' oththe 
hyt eal aled bith on thaere 
anrc mile* and fccall bcon fe 
laefta dael nyhft thaem tune 
the fe deada man onlith :• Thon- 
ne fceolotj beon gefamnode ealle 
tha menn the fwyTtofte hors hab- 
bath on thraem lande* for hwaega 
on fif milam oththe on fyx milum 
fram thaem feo :• Thonne aer- 
nath hy ealle toweard them feo* 
thopne cymeth fe man fe thaet 
Swifte hors hafath fto thaem 
aereHan daele and to thaem mae- 
ftan* and fwa elc aefter othrum* 
oth hit bith call genumen* and 

fe 



burning. On this day they re- 
moved it to the funeral pile ; 
they divided Jnto five,- fix, or 
more parts, according to the 
nature of the property, the 
goods of the deceafcd, if any 
remained, after feafting upon, 
and playing for them. Then 
they placed thd greateft part of 
them, at leaft one mile from t|ie 
village (of the deceafed), then 
the fecond, and then the third 
part, until every thing was pla- 
ced within that mile. The 
foLalleft part was upon this oc- 
cafion always. placed neareft to 
the village, in which the de*' 
fun6l had lived. This being 
done, all the men poflefled of 
the fwifteft horfes, within five or 
or fix miles diftance from the 
cftate of the deceafed, affembled 
and rode with the greateft fpeed 
to the places, where the goods 
were dcpofited 5 fo that he who 
had the fwifteft horfe arrived 
firft at the bcft fhare of the 
. property, 



zechen und fpielen fie bis zur Verbrcnnung. An demTage aber, da fie ihn auf den 
Hokftofs bringen, theilen fie fcincGuiter, fo viel nach dem Zechen undSpielen da von 
noch uibrig ist,in fuinf, odcr fechs, oder mehr Theile, nachdeni die Guiter bcfc|iafFcn 
find. Dann legen fie den groefsten Theil derfelben wenigftens einc Meile von dem 
Dorfe (des Verftorbenen,) dann den zweyten, dann den dritten Theil, bis alles inner- 
halb diefcr Meile gelegt ift. Der kleinfte Theil wird dabey allemahl zunaechft aii 
das Dorf gelegt, wo der Verftorbene gewohnet hat. Alsdann vcrfammcln fich 
alle Maenner aus dem Lande, welche die fchnrellcften Pferde haben, fuiiif bis fechs 
Mcilen weit von den Guitern, und rcrnien fporenftreichs darauf zu ; da. denn ^er, 
wejcher das fchnellcfte Pferd hat, zu dem erllen und beften 'l^heil kommt, und fa 



^x 
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fe nimth thone laeftan dael. 
fe nihil thaem tune thaet feoh 
geae»-ncth* and thonne ridcth 
aelc bis weL;cs nud tba £c6' and 
hyt motan habban call* and for- 
tliy thaer bcoth'tha Swiftan 
hors ungefoge dyre :• And thon- 
ne his geftreon beoth thus eall 
alpcded* thonne byjth man hine 
lit* and forbaerneth mid his 
waepnum and hraeglc* und fwi- 
tholi ealle his fpeda hy forfpcn- 
dath mid than langan legere 
thaes deadan mannes inne* and 
thaes the hy be thaem waegura^ 
alecgath* the tha fremdon to 
asrnath and nimath :• And thaet 
is mid Eftum theaw thaet thaer 
fceal aelces gctheodes man beon 
forbaerned* and gyf thar man 
an ban findcth unforbaerned* hi 
l;it fceolan miclum ♦gebetan :• 
And thaer is mid Eaftura an 
maeofli* tliaet hi raagon cyle 
gewyrcan' and thy thaer licgath 
iha deadan men fwa lange* and 

lie 



propel ty, and thus one after 
another, till the whole was car- 
ried away. But he wbo arrived 
at the lot placed neareft to the 
village, ^ot the fmalleft fhare. 
Upoii li/is, each of tbem rode ofF 
with his fliare and kept it whol- 
ly — as his property. — For this 
icafcn, too, iwift horfcs were 
highly valued among them. Af- 
ter having* thus diftributcd all 
his property, they carried out 
tiie deceafed (into the open air), 
and burnt him, together with 
his armour and cloaths, I'hc 
greateft part of the property was 
fpent in the long keeping of the 
corps, but whatever was expo- 
fed on the road, was gained and 
carried off by ftrangers. It was 
a prevailing cuftom among the 
EJlhians, to burn their dead ; 
and if afterwards a fingle bone 
was found unburnt, fuch an o- 
mifljon was fevcrely- puniihed. 
The inhabitants of the Eaft were 

alfo 



eincr nuch dcm andcrn bis alles weggcnommen ift. Derjenigc bckommt aber dcB 
Jcjcinften Thi?il, der zu derA naechft an dem Dorfe gclcgenen Tlieik' gclanfr^'t. 
AlsJrr.n rcitct ein jeder mit fcinem Thcile davon, und bdiaclt ihn ganzT— als fdu 
j;i .:;c:nlaini- — Dies macht auch, dafs die fluichtlgcn Pferdc bey Ihnen uibcrr.us thciicr 
liiiJ. Wenn nun alle Guiter vertheilet find, alsdann tragen fie den Ver/lorbcnoR 
liinaus(in die freye Luft), und verbrennsn ihn mit feincn WafFc/I und Klcidern. 
Sein mciftcs Vermoegen gchet bey dom langcn Aufbchalten dcs VerstoHjcncn 
darauf: was abcr an dem vVe^^c ausgefetzet ill, wird von Frcnubjii gewomicn und 
".v-'grcuommen. Ksift bey 6.cvi Ffihcn dcr Gcbrauch„dafs jeder Verftorbcne vcr- 
br:in::t wir.l, ui'd v/enii Iicrnach cin cinit;c3 Bcin unverbraiuit gcfundcn wird, {^ 
'♦vird Iblchcs Icharf geahiidct. Die Oillucndcr Inbcn auch die Knifr, diilsTie Kacl^ 

maclicn 
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ne fuUath* that hi wyrcath thonc 
eyle bine on* and theah man 
afette twegen faetels full ealath 
oththe waetheres" hy gedoth* that 
other bith pfer froren* fam hit fy 
fumiDor am winter. 



alfo acquainted with the art of 
producing cold > hence the corps 
could lie fo long without under- 
going putrefadion, becaufe they 
introduced cold (frigorific fub- 
fiances) into it. And if two 
veffels filled with beer or water 
were expofed, they could make 
both of them freeze, whether it 
were in. fummer or winter*. 



iftachen koeniien ; daher auch die Leichen fo lange liegen irnd nicht faulen, weiX 
man Kaelte (kaltmachende Koerper) in fie bringet. Und wenn man zwey 
- Oefaefle voll Bier o4pr Wafier hinfetzet, fo koennen fie machen, dafs beyde friereoi 
C8 fey irn^ Sohimer odcr im Wihter. c 

* For fuch readers as may be only imperfedly acquainted with the German 
l^^g^age, I beg leave to add the following remarks : lit that all Substantives are 
-written with large initials; ad,that, according to the German idiom, the fire/enl 
tenfe is ufed, throughout this narrative, instead of the Engliih imperfe£i ; 3d. that 
though a fcntence in the German frequently begins with the iinperfe£i tenfe, when 
introducing the fpeech of another, (v. g. Er fagU^ er bahe^ &c. pag. xiii.) yet by 
the Gerfdan idiom, the quotation itfelfis czprefled in the conjun&i'ue prefent 'f^ 
peculiarity, which is uniformly obferved by Adeluno himfalf, whofe tranflation I 
have her^ fubjohied, with fcarcely any alteration ; 4th, that the preceeding Englijb 
tranflation deviates only from the German, where the conitrucftion of the for- 
mer rendered it neceffary. Finally ; to prove, that the affinity of the German to 
the Anglo-Saxon is much stronger than to the modern Englifi, I have here added 
fome examples. 

German, AagloS^xon. Englijb, 



Tagen. (pi. dat of Tag,) 

Gefq|elt. (pret. oifegeln.) 

"Wuiute. (impf.conj of tvijfen), 

Vogclfanger. 

Gcgebcn. (participle oigeben) , 

Ihres (pofs. pron.' neut. of ibr) 

£igene8 (part of a pofs. pron:) 

Hirfchen. pi. of Hirfcb) 

25uweilen, 

Ueberfehren, 

Unverbrannt (pret. of nUbt wrhrennen) \ 

JVIeistentheils 



Dagum. 

Gefeglian. 

Wuiste. 

Fugeleran. 

Gebun. 

Hyra. 

Agenum. 

Hryrethcra. 

Gewilum. 

Oferferan 

Unforbaemed. 

Maestandaele. 



Days, play) 

Sailed, rto fail) 

He mi^t know* 

Bird-catcher. ^ 

Given. 

Their. 

Own. 

Staigs rdeer). 

Sometimes. 

To travel (ferry) over. 

Unbumt (not to burn.) 

For the most part. 



And if it be objedled, that many of thefe words likewife bear strong macks of 
afiinity to the modern Engliih, I must remind the reader of my ain^ which is 110^ to 

4cny 
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In order to give likewife a fpecimen of poetic^ cdmpofition^ 
I fliall rubi^itute for the poem furniflied by Johnson, another 
original, which I found in Hickes's Gramm. Anglo-Saxon. 
pag. 178. — ^Thqugh the age of it be not afcertained, it certain- 
ly belongs tq this pepod, and may be confidered as a coacife 

Topography of the City of Durham. , 

Is theos burch brcome* This city is celebrated 

Gcohd Breoten rice. In the whole empire of the 

llntons. 

Steopa gefta tholad. The road to it is fleep, 

Stanas ymb utan. It is furroanded wiih rocks, 

Wundram gewaexen. And with curious plants. 

Weor ymb cornath. The Wear flows round t^, 

Ea ythum ftrong. A river of rapid waves. 

And therinne wunath And there live in it, 

Fifca feoU klon. Flfhes of various kinds 

On floda gcmong. Mingling with the floods. 

And th«re gewexen. And there grow 

Wada feftcrn micel. -Great forcftsj 

Wuniath in them wicum There live in the receffes 

Wilda dcor monige. Wild animals of many forts. 

In deopa dalum. In the deep valleys 

Dcora Deer 

Diefe Stack ist btniihmt. — In dem ganien Rciche dcr Britten*— DerWeg- zu ihr 
ist jaehc, — ^Sie ist mit I'clfen luiigeben, — Und fonderbaren Gewacchseii. — Die Wtre 
unfliefst fig, — ^Ein Flufs von reiffcndcn Wellen. — ^Und darin wohnen> — Fifchc 
vieler Artcn — ^Die fich mit den Fiuthen vermifchciL — ^Und daselbst wachsen — 
Grofse Waclder ; — \xi den Auen wohnen — Mancherley wildc Thicre, — In den 

tiefen Thaelcm 

deny tliis, but to jffove, that contrary to the opinion of many Antiquaries, the 
Girntan very f cobiibly is the mother, and not ^Jiftcr language of the Anglo'Saxun* 
Hence the manifest abiurdit^, in Diclionaries, of giving references to either, as 
two different languages, efpccially in words whofe origin cannot Ic well afcertained. 
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Beora ungerim* 

Is im there bjri. 

£ac bearnum gecitbed 

De arfcfla eadig Cutbbetht. » 

And tbes claene cjninges heo- 

fud. 
Ofualdes Engla leo 
And Aldan bifcop ^ 

Aedbertb and Aedfrid* 
Aetbele geferes 
Is tberinne mid beom 
Aetbelwold bifceop 
And breotna bocera Beda. 
And Boifil abbet. 
De claene Guthberht. 
On gichethe lerde lullum. 

And he is lara uuel genom. 

Eardiath aeth theiji eadige. 
In in tliem mynftre. 
Vnarimeda reliqaa 
Thaer xnonige uundram guuur- 

thath 
The^ uurita fcggeth 
Mid then drihtnes uuerdomes 

bideth. 



Deer innumerable. 
There is in this city 
Alfo well known to men 
The, venerable St Cudbcrth, 
And the head of the chafte 

king. 
Ofwald, the lion of the Angli, 
And Aldan, the bi(hop, 
Aedbert and Aedfrid 
The noble aflbciates. 
There is in it alfo 
Aethelwoldj the bifhop. 
Arid the celebrated writer Bede. 
And the abbot Boiii], 
By whom the chafte Cudberth 
In his youth was gratis inftruc- 

ted. 
Who alfo well received thefp 

infirudions. 
There reft with thefc Saints, 
In the inner part of the minfter 
Relicks without number, 
Which perform many miracles, 

As the Chronicles tell us, 
And (which) await with them 
the judgment of the Lord. 



tiefcn Thaclenn— UnzaehKgc Rehe, (Thiere). Es ist in dieser Stad^-*' 

Auch den Menschdn wjc^lbekannt — Der ehrwuirdigc heil. Cudberth, — Und 
des keoschen Koeniges Haupt. — Oswald, dcr^Angcln Loewe^ — ^und dcr Bischof 
Aidan^ — ^Aedbert und Aedfrid, — ^Dic edlen Gefaehrten.-^Es ist darin mit ihnen , 
— ^Der Bifchcff Aethelwold. — Und der beruihmte Schriftsteller Beda- — Und der. 
Abt Boifil, — ^Der den keufchen CuthbertK — In der Jugend umsonst antenichtcte, 
— Welcher auch die Lehre fehr gut annahm.— -Es riihen bey^diefcn HeUigen,— 
In dcm'lnneni des Muinstcrs, — Unzachligc Rcliquien,— Wclchc Ticl« Wunder 
wirken^— Wic* die Schrlfton fagen — Und (wclche) mit ihnen das Gericht de* 
Hcrm erwartcn, 

C2 Of 
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Of this period, we muft finally remark, that from the tixne of 
Alfred, the old Anglo-Saxon charafters were gradually ex- 
changed for the French letters of the Alphabet. There i? 
little doubt, that the nation had already made fuch progrefs io 
tafte, or intelleftual difcernment, as to become fcnfible of the 
^ant offymmetryin thfe Anglo-Saxon, when compared to 
the Roman charafters ; and that they j?eadily gave the pre- 
ference to the French letters, in which thofe of Rome were 
fomewhat more faithfully copied. 

Ingulf *, as quoted by Spelman in the work above m^nr 
tioned, exprefles himfelf upon this adoption of foreign cha- 
rafters, in the following lines : " Manus Saxonica ab omni- 
«' bus Saxonibus et'Merciis ufque ad tempora Regis Aelf redly 
** qui per Gallicanos Doftbres omnibus chirographis ufitata a 
<* tempore d^x&x I]|omini Regis defuetudine yiluerat (vilipen- 
** derat) ; et manus Gallicana quia magis Icgibilis, et afpeftui 
** perdele6labilis praecellebat, frequentius indies apud Anglos 
** omnes complacebat." 

Yet this was the cafe only in a very gradual prpgreffion, 
correfponding with the improvement and difFufion of tafte ; 

for 



* Abbot of Croylandy and author of the hiftory of that Abbey, was bom in 
London A. D. 1030 — This excellent Chronicler treats from the foundation of thaf 
Abbey, 664, to the year 1091 ; he introduces much ot the general hiftory of the 
lungdom, with a variety of curious anecdotes that are no where elft to be found.^- 
Ingulf died of the gout^ at his Abbey,- A; D. 1109, in the 79th year of his age.;— 
—It is a matter of much regret, that men of his found judgment and good fcnfc 
(in fpite of the fuperftitious abfurdities which ftain the annals of that age) did not 
themfelvcs commence writing 'and cultivating their ^native language; inftead of 
drudging in wo«a/?/V Latin. The certain prpgrefs of both language, and know^ 
ledge, in the former cafe, is beyond every calculation of the Modems, W. 
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for long after Alfred's time, , the jinglo-Saxon charaSers 
continued to be ufed, both in public and private writings. 



III. NoRMANNic Saxon Period. 
(Normannic Anglo-Saxon.^ 

This aera extends from the invafion of the Normans, under 
William the Conqjjehor, in the year 1066, to the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, beyond the reign of Henry II. 
•Who died in 11 89 ^ and confequently comprehends a feries of 
about one hundred and fifty years. 

The ftate of the Engliili lapguage, during this period, can- 
not be better defcribed thanMiri the words of the learned and 
perfpicuousWARTON, in his " Hiftory of EngHJb Poetry ^ from 
the clofe of the eleventh ^ to the commencement of the eighteenth 
century ;" pag. 2. ^ feq. > , ^ 

** The Norman Saxon diale6t formed a language extremely 
barbarous, irregular, and intra£lable 5 and confequently promifes 
no very flriking fpecimens in aiiy fpecies of conipofition. Its fub- 
Aance was the Danifh-Saxon adulterated with French. The Saxon 
indeed, a language fubfifling on uniform principles, and polifh- 
cd by poets and theoiogifts, however corrupted by the Dane% 
bad much pcrfpicuity, ftrength, and harmony ♦ : but the French, 
imported by the Conqueror and his people, was a confufed jargotr 
of Teutonic, Gauliih, and vitiated Latin. In this flu6iuating (late 
of our national fpeech, the French* predominated. Even before the 
conquefl, the Saxon language began to fall into contempt, and th^ 

French 

♦ Becaufe the Danifli was intimatelf related to the Old Saxon ; hence the lan- 
guage, which had originated in a mixture of hoth, neceffarily prcfcrvcd foinp 
identity, (i. e. fimil^rity and uniformity of ftrudture.) A. 
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Frengb, or Frankifti, to be fubftitutcd in its dead * : a circum- 
Ranee, which at once, facilitated and foretold the Norman accef- 
iion. In the year 652, it was the common pradlice of the Anglo- 
Saxons, to fend their youth to the monafteries of France for edu- 
cation : and not only the language, but the manners of the French 
were efteeraed the moft polite accomplifliments. In the reign of 
Edward the Confeffor, the refort of Normans to the Engli(h court 
was fo frequent, that the affe£bation of imitating the Frankifti cuf- 
toms became almoft univerfaj ; and even the lower clafs of people 
wtre ambitious "bf catching the Trankifli idiom f. It was no dif- 
ficult tafk for the Norman lords to baniib that Unguage, of which 
the natives began to be Jabfuiidly alhamed. 1 he new invaders 
commanded the laws to be adminifteted in French }., Many char- 
ters of monafteries were forged in Latin by the Saxon monks, for 
the prefent fecurity of their pofre{6bn«,*in confequepcc of that a- 
verlion which the Normans profeffcd to the Saxon tongue **. Even 

chil- 



* Probably tbis was t be cafe only among the higher ranks of fociety; for 
France, indeed, at tbis early period, was already confidercd as the School of the 
Sciences, and the legiflatrix of tafte to the reft of Europe. - A. 

f This ftrange bias feems, at prefent, to have fhifted its ground, and to affctSfc 
principally the hfgber claffes of fociety ; — the hfgheft, or di(%atori»I» order itfelf 
f individually J not excepted. Thus our eafs are publicly annoyed with_ terms and 
phrafes, which even the Germany, of late years, ftigmatize with the appellation of 
futV'/raniiJk.^Th.e mature race of interpreters and tranflatofs, hy profeffion, alfo 
contribute their fliare in corrupting the Englifh language with new modeHed 
words and idioms, the meaning of which they themfelves (not rarely) miftakc and 
mifapply ; but to what clafs of fociety thefe individuals muft be referred, I Ihall, in 
this place, not attempt to decide. And as I am not defirous of advancing ground- 
lefs affertions, or of extending them, if they be founded, to every refpedkive indi* 
vldual, without exception ; I muft requeft the difpafiiDiiate reader, to turn over 
a few Numbers of the Monthly, the Analytical, the Critical, the Englijb, or any 
otlier Jtevicw, in which the lateft tranflations from the French, form the objed of 
criticifm ; and his curioiity will be frequently, and amply, gratified. 

W. 

\ Butf there is a precept in Saxon from William the Firft, to the Sheriff of 
Sonimerfetfli^re. Hides . Tbes. I. P. I. pag. 106.— See alfo Frafai, ibid. p. xv. 

* *^ The Noriiians, who pro<5life4 every fpccious expedient to plunder the monks, 

< demanded 
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children at fchool were forbidden to read in their nsitive language^ 
and inftruded in a knowledge of the Norraan only. In the mean 
time, we (hould have fome regard to the general and political 
Itate of the nation. The natives were fo univerfally reduced to 
the loweft condition of negle£l and indigence, that theEngliJh name 
became a term of reproach : and feveral generations elapfed, before 
one family of Saxon pedigree was raifed to any diftinguiihed ho- 
nours, or coul^ fo much as attain the rank of baronage. • Among 
other inftances of that abfolute and voluntary fubmiflion, with 
which our Saxon anceftors received a foreign yoke, it appears 
that they fuffered their Kand-writing to fall into difcre^lk and 
disufe, which, by degrees became, fo difficult and obfolete, that 
few befide the oldeft men could undcrftand the charadlers. la 
the year 1095, Wolstaw, biftiop , of Worceller, was depofed by 
the arbitrary Normans : it wis objefted againft him, that he was 
" a fuper annual ed EngHJh idiot ^ who could not fpeah French *. It is 

true, 



demanded a fight of the written evidences of their lands. The monks well knew, 
that it would have been ufelcfs or impolitic to have produced thefc evidences, or 
charters, in the original Saxon ; as the Normans not only did not undcrftand, but 
would have received with contempt, inftruments written in that language. There- 
fore the monks were compelled to the pious fraud of forging them in Latin ; and 
great numbers' of thefe forged Latin charters, till lately fuppofed original, are ftill 
extant. 5^« Spelman in Not. ad. Condi. Anglio. p. 1^5 ; Stillingfl. Orlg. Etcles, 
Briiann. p. 14. Marshak, Prafat. ad Dugd. And Wharton Angl. Sacr.Vol. II. 
Monaf, Prajat p. iL & feq — See alfo Ingulph, p. 51a. — ^Launoy and Ma bil- 
lon have treated this fubje^l: with great learning and penetration. 

• Matt. Paris. fub ann. — as quoted by War TON ; p. 4. When in our 

days the converlation turns upon the comparative excellence pf languages, I 
beg leave to a& : * are the modern rulers, tutors, or governeffes (of and from . 
France) aAuated by a more difcreet, by a lefs haughty fpirit, than the Normans 
were Eight Hundred years ago ? — ^This queftion is eaCly anfwered. For, 
although it is fortunately not in /i&«> power Co make us adopt /'«- « ma/x their 
new-fangled tongue, by the fame means wluch have induced us and other na- 
tions to adopt inftruments, machines and expedients formerly unknown, or un- 
fraBifedy in the art of war ; yet we are already invaded by fuoh numbers of a race 
(however different in degree, ftill of the fame kind) as renders the confequcnccs of 
oar exctffivc indulgence every day more alarming. I am led to this rcflcdion, 

at 
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true, tbat in fome of the monafteries, particularly at Croylaad 
and Taviftocke, founded by Saxon princes, there were regular pre- 
ceptors in the Saxon language : but this ioftitution was fuffered 
to remain after the conqueft, as a matter only of intereft and ne« 
ceflity. The religious could not otherwife have underftood their 
oiiginal charters. William'^ fucceflor, Henry the Firft^ gave an 
inflrument of confirmation to William, Archbiihop of Canterbury, 
which was written iii the Saxon language and letters. Yet this 
IS almofl a fingle example. That monarch's motive was perhaps 
political : and he feems to have pradifed this expedient with a 
view o^ obliging his queen, who was of Saxon lineage j or with a 
deiign of flattering his Englifh fubjedls, and of fecuring his title, 
already ftrengthened by a Saxon match^ in coofequenoe of to fpe- 
cioos and popular an artifice.^' 

*^ It was a common and indeed a very natural pra6lice, for the 
tranfcribers pf Saxon books, to ch«ngc the Saxon orthography for 
the Norman,' and to fubftitute in the place of the original Saxon, 
Norman words and phrafes.- A remarkable inftknce of this liberty, 
which fometimes perplexes and mifleads the critics in Anglo-Saxon 
literature, appears in a voluminous colledlion ot Saxon homilies, 

pre- 



at a time, when^I fee the legiflature itfelf ferioufly smpldyed in concerting mea- 
fures, to obviate tbefe impending national evilj. — ^As a well-wiiher, and inhabitant^ 
of this country, I hope l^rovidence will guide the councils of the nation, upon a 
fubjedt of the utmofl importance. Thofe who coniider thefe fymptoms of an ap^ 
preaching metambrpbofts as of little importance, plainly manifeft their unacquaintance 
.with the liiftory of man and, nations. They feem to forget, that the Anglo« 
Ssxons Jiiji came to Britain with no hoftile intentions ; that they were invited, 
. only to afliil the oppreffed Britons in repelling their rapacious enemies ; and that 
revolutions, if excited and. aided by foreign allies, were always attended with con- 
fequences, equally • certain and fatal to the Natives ; however iraperfcAly and 

gradually they were introduced. To return, from this involuntary digrefiion, 

to. the fubje<9: of language, I &all conclude this Note with a remark made by a 
veteran in the philofophy of granamar : •* That the French, with all its cafe and 
**■ verfatility, is a monotonous language ; and that thofe alone who underiland it, can 
•* difcovcr the great advantage the Englijh have over that language by their ao* 
*• cent, particularly in th« article of verHfitjation." 
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prcfcrvTed ii> the Bodleian library, and written about tbe time of 
Henrj the Second. It was with the Saxon chara^ers, as with 
the iignat-ure of the crofs in public deeds > which were changed 
into the Norman mode of feals and fubfcriptions.* 

* Among the manufcripts of Bigby in the Biodleian library at 
Oxford, we find a religious or moral Ode, confining of one hun- 
dred and ninety-one flanl^as, which the learned Hickes places juft 
after the conqueil : but as it contains few Norman terms, I am 
inclined to think it of rather higher antiquity. The following 
flanza is a fpecimen : ' 

* Sende God biforen him man 

The while he may to hevenc, 

For betere is on elmeffe biforeii 

'Thanne ben after fevenc/' 
That is, V* Let a. man fend his good woiks before him to heaven 
while he can ^ for one alms-giving before death is of more value 
than feven afterwards,^' ', The verfes perhaps might have been thus 
written as two yilexantlrines : 

■ Send God biforen hjim man the while, he may to hevene,. 
For betere is on elmefle biforen, than ben after fevene.' 

* Yet alternate rhyming, applied without regularity, and as rhymes 
accidentally prefented -themfelves, was not uncommon in our early 
poetry.* 
Hickes and Warton have printed a fatirical poem on mo- 

naftic life, in which the Saxon is renaarkabljr adulterated hjo^ 

the Normannif , and which mult have been written foon after 

the incurfions of the Normans, or at leaft prior to the reign of 

Henrj II. The poet begins this Angular performance, with 

defcribing the land of idqlence or luxury : 
Fur in fee, bi waft Spaynge, 
Is a lond ihote'Cokaygne : 
Ther nis lond under, he venriche (i). 
Of wel of godnis hit ilichc. 

d Thoy 



J The cele^lal empire, Sax, 
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Thoy paradis bi miri (2) and brigt 

Cokaygn is of falrir fight. 

What is ther in paradis 

But gr^fs, and flure, and greneris ? 

Thoy ther be joy, an^ grcfr dute (3), 

Ther nis met, bot fruteu 

Ther.nis halle, burc (4), no bench ; 

Bot watir m^nis thurft to quench, &c. 

*.In the following lines,' fays Warton, * there is a vtin of fati- 
rical imagination and fome talent at defcription. The luxury of 
the monks is reprefented under the idea of a monaftery conftruded^ 
pf variqus kinds of delicious and cpflly viands.' 

Ther is a wel fair abbei, 

Of white monkes and of grei, 

Ther beth boures and halles : 

All of pafleus beth the walles. 

Of fleis of fiffc, and a rich met, 

The likefuUift that man mai et. 

Fluren cakes beth the fchingles (5^ alle,^ 

Of church, cloifter, hours and halle. 

The pinncs (6) beth fat podinges 

Rich met to princes and to kinges,— > 
, Ther is a cloyfter fair and ligt, 

Brod and lang of fembli figt. 

The pilers of thatcloifter allc 

Beth iturned of criilale, 
{' Withharlas and capital 

Of grenc jafpe and red coral. 

In the praer is a tree 

Swithe likeful for to fc, , v 

The rote is giiigeur and galingale.. 



9 Merry, chearfuL *< Although Paradife ia chearfiil and bright, Coiayme is a 
more beautiful place." 3 Pleafure. 4 Buttery ; or .the room where proviilQiu are 
laid up. 5 Shingles. ** The tiles^ or coTgring oi the houfe, are of rich cakes.** 
6 The pinnacles. 
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The fiouns beth al fed wale. 
Trie maces beth the flure, 
The rind canel of fwete odure : 
The frute gilofre of gode fmakkey 
Of cujcubes ther nis^o lakke. — 
Ther beth ilii willis (7) in the abbei 
Of trade and halwey. 
Of baume and eke piement, 
Ever emend ^8) to rigt rent (9) > 
Of thaidremis al the molde 
Stonis pretiufe (10) and golde, * 
Ther is faphir, and uniune, 
Carbuncle and afliune, 
Smaragde, logre, and pradiunei 
Berll, onyxy topofiunc, 
Alnethifle and crifolite, 
-Calcedun and epetite (11). 
Ther beth birddes mani«and fale 
Throflill, thruifle, and nigtingale, 
Chalandre, and wodwale, 
And othir bridd«s without tale. 
That flinteth never bi her migt 
Miri to fing dai and nigt. ^ 

[Nonnulla defunt,'] 

Yite I dp yow mo to wittc, 

The gees iroftid on the^pitte, / 

Fleey to that abbai, god hit wot, 

And gredlth (12), gees al bote al hote, &c« 

* Our author then makes 'a pertinent tranfitiom tq a convent of 
nuns } i^hich he fuppofes to be very commodioufly fituated at no 

d 2 great 




7 Fountains. 8. Running. Sax, 9. Courfe. Sax,. 10. The Arabian Philofophy 
imported into fiurope, ^as full of the do^rine of precious (bones, il. Our old 
poets are never fo happy as when they can get into a catalogue of things or nameSi 
(War TON.) I a. Crieth. Gallo-Frdne* 
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great diftance, and in the fame foitunate region of indolence, eafc 
and affluence/ 

An other abbai is ther bi 

For foth a gret nunnerie j 

Vp a river of fw'et milk 

Whar is plente grctc of fillc. 

"When the fummeris dai is bote. 

The yung nunnes takith a bote . 

And doth ham forth in that river 

Both with oris and with ftcre t 

Whan hi beth fur from the abbei 

Hi makith him nakid for to plet, 

And leith dune in to the brimme 

And doth him fleilich for to fwimme ;. 

The yung monkes tha^ hi feeth 

Hi doth ham up and fcfrthhe fleeth. 

And comith to the nunnes anon^ 

And euch monk him tsjkith on, 

And fnellich (^3) bexith forth har prci 

To the mochill^grei abbci (14), 

And techith the nunnes an oreifun 

With jambleiis (15) up and dun *. 
* This poem was deiigned to be fung^ at public feftivals : a prac- 
tice which was then very comipon j and concerning which it may 
be fufficient to remark at pr'cfent, that a Joculator^ or Bard^ was an 
officer belonging to the court of William the Conqueror.' 

' Another Norman-Saxon poetft cited by the fame induftVious 
antiquary (Hickes), i-s entitled " Thk Lif^ of St Margaret.** 
The ftrudure of its verification confiderably differs from that in 
the lafl mentioned piece, and is like the French jilejcandrines. 
But I am of opinion, that a paufe, or diviiion, was intended in the 
middle of every verfe \ and in this i;efpe6l, its verfification re- 

femble$ 



13. Quick, quickly. GMff.Franc, 14. To the great Abbey of. Grey Moakik 
J5 Lafcivious motions. Gambols. Fr, Gambiller. 
* HlCK«S. Tbefaur, I. Part. I. p. 131. fcq. 
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fumbles alfo ihat of Albion ^s England, or Dratton^s PoLTALfiiONy 
which was a Ipecies very gommon about the reign of Queen Eli- 
fabeth. The rhymes are alfo continued to every fourth line. 
It appears to have been written about tfie time of the crufades. 
It begins thus : 

Olde ant « yonge I priet h ou, our foltes for to Icte, 
Thinketh on god that yef ou wite, our funnes to bete. 
Here I mai tellen ou, wit wordes faire and fwete, 
The vie ^ of one maiden was hoten d Margarete. 
Hire fader was a patriae, as ic ou tellen may. 
In Auntioge wif eches « I in the falfe lay, 
Deve godes/ ant dombe,he fervid nit and day, 
So deden mony othere that iingeth welaway. 
Theodoiius was is nome on Crifle ne levede he noutt. 
He levede on the falfe godes, that weren with honden Wroutt, 
Tho that child fculdc criftine ben it com well in thoutt, 
Ebed wen g it were ibore^ to deth it were ibroutt, &c. 

^ In the fequel, Olibrius, lord of Antioch, who is called a Sa- 
racen^ falls in love with Margaret : but (he being a chriilian,, 
Jind a candidate for canonization, rejedls his folicitations, and is 
thrown into prifon,' 

Meiden Margarete one nitt in prifon lay 
Ho com biforii Olibrius on that other dai. 
Meiden Margarete, lef up upon my lay. 
And Ihu that thou levefl on, thou do him al awey, 
Lef on me ant be my wife, ful wpl the mai fpede. 
Auntioge and Afie fcaltou han to i^ede : 
Ciculauton b and purpel pall fcaltou have to wede : 
With all the metes of my lond ful vel I fcal the fcde* 

* This piece was printed by Hickes, from a manufcript in 
Trinity-college library at Cambridge. It fcems to belong to the 

manufcript 



a And. b I dircia. Fr, «« I advife you, pur, &c. c Life, Fr. d CaHcd 
Saxon, e Chofe a wife. Sax, " He was married in Antioch. / Deai gods, ^, 
jf In bed. h Chccklaton, See Obf. Fair. <^I. 194. (Warto^O 
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manufcript metrical Lxves of the Saints, which form a very con- 
fiderable volume, and were probably tranflated or paraphrafed 
from Latin or French profe into Englifti rhyme, before the year 
laoo. We are furc that they were written after the year 1169, 
as they contain the Life of Saint Thomas of Becket. In the 
Bodleian library are three manufcript copies of thefe Lives of 
THE Saints, in each of which the life of St. Margaret occ^rs j 
but it is not always exadlly the fame with this printed by Hickes. 
And on the whole, the Bodleian Lives feem inferior in point of 
antiquity.' 

Towards the conclufion of this period, true poetry begins 
to fldiiriih in England as well as in Germany, fome features 
of which are already difcoverable in the preceding poems* 
Yet, withall, the Danifli-Saxon, and probably alfo the Britifli- 
Saxon bards can claim little more merit than that of making 
rhymes, and frequently only of writing abrupt fentences in 
profe. To prove this, I fhall only quote (the two firft ftanzas 
of) a Normannic-Saxon Ballad *, which is fall of alliteration, 
and has a burthen or chorus : 

Blow northcrne wynd, fent 
Thoiime my fuetynge ; blow 
Northeme wynd, blou, blou, blou. . 
Ich ot a burde in bouro bryht 
That fiilly femly is on fyht, 
Menikful maiden of myht, 
' Feire ant fre to fonde. 

In all this wurhliche won, 
A bnrde of blod and of bon, 

Never 



• Wart ON obferves in his « Hiftory of Englifh Poetry," that this is. the 
earliefi Englijb Ibve-fong^ hc could difcover ; that it is among the Harlcian manu- 
fcripts in the Bri^ Muiirum ; *and that be* would place it before, or about, the 
ycariaoo. 
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Never « zete y nufte ^ non, 

Luflbmore in Londe. Blow^ &c. •' 

With lokkcs ^ Icfliche and longe, 

Whli front airt face feir to fonde ; 

Wit]& x^rthes mooie mote heo nronge 

That brid fo bremc in boure j 

With loffum eic gretc and gode, 

Wcth browen blifsfoU undirhode. 

He that reft him on the rode 

That leflych lyf bonourc. Blou'^ &c. &c. 

^ In a truly paftoral vein, a lover * thusaddreffes hismiftrefs^ 
nvhom he fuppofes to bj the moil beautiful girl; ** Bituene 
I-yncolne and Lyndcfeye, Northampton arid Lounde t*" 

When the nytenhale iinges the Wodes waxen grene, 
Lef, gras, and blofme, fpringes in Avril y wen^. 
And love is to myn harte gon witV ond fpere fo kene 
Nyht and day my blod hit drynkcs myn hart deth me tene. 

- * The followi ng ^ve rfcs have nearly the fame meafure, and are 
not unpleaiing to 



Og^ve rlcs h 
3 t^Rft ;?, 



My deth y love, my lyf ich hate for a levedyihene, 

Jico is brith fo daies liht, that is on me wel fene. 

Al y falevv^ fo doth the lef in fomir when hit is grene, 

Zsf mi thoht helpeth me noht to whom schal I me mene ? 

Ich have loved at this yere that y may love na more, 

Ich have fi^d moni fyh» lemon, for thin ore, 

« • . my love never the ner and that me reweth fore 5 

Suete lemon, thenck on me ich hsive loved the fore, 

Suete lemon, I preye the^ of love one fpeche, 

While. y lyve in worlde fo wyde other nill I fechc J. 



If 



a Yet. b. Knew not. c Liyely. d Sic. 

♦ Probably of the reign of King John, 

t London. \ MSS, HarL 1353. FoL Membran, f. 74. b.^-Thc piecef cited 
from this manuscript, appear, to be of the hand writing of the reign of Edwar^ 
rhe Firft, (Wakton.J _ ' 
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If w6 attempt to ttage the jwogrefs of a language, we {hall 
always find it connefted with the intplleftual improvement of 
a people ; for language, in every inftance, is the firft objeft, 
in which national cultivation becomes manifeft. To deter- 
fnine this, requires the naoft accurate knowledge of the gra- 
dual advances made by a people in manners, arts, and fciences^^ 

together with a very intimate acquaintance with the more 

I .... 

ancient modes of fpeaking and writing, as well as with the • 

changes produced in them^ by thefe refpeftive improvements. 
In this progrefs, every nation keeps its peculiar path ; a path 
marked by the coUeSive number of internal and external cir- 
cumftances, the particular knowledge of which is indifpenfiblq 
to a philological inquirer, . 

In Germany y the old unpolilhed language of the countrjp 
yras improved through its own rcfources ; hence the progrefs 
towards its* refinement was neceffarily flow. In France^ the 
language of the natives was formed by a mixture with that 
of the Romans, yet in fuch a manner, as made the latter pre- 
vail in that mixture ; hence its improvement was uncommon- 
ly rapid, becaufe the Homan was already a pbliflied language. 
In England^ the native language received improvements by a 
mixture with the French ; yet the former ftill remained the 
prevailing language : thus it made more rapid progrefs to- 
wards its refinement than that of the German, but flower 
than that of the French. — Yet we poflefs no hiftory of any 
language executed, nor even attempted, in this progrejjiye 
manner. , And as the naitives of Britain have hitherto ne- 
gleded to trace the gradual improvements of their language, it 

caK^ 
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can with lefs juftice be expefted, tha^/ fhould enquire into 
the path, which they followed. Nor will it be required of me, 
to point out minutclj the various changes that have taken 
place in the Englifli language, and to ftate the caufes^ or the 
origin, of thofe changes. 

IV. French-Saxon ; on English Period. 

This is not only the longeft, but alfo the moft remarkable 
period in the literary hiftory of England : it begins with the 
thirteenth Century, and extends to the prefent time. — ^The 
Sanifh-Saxon language, in the preceding period, being cor- 
rupted by the Normannic, now begins to unite with the more 
modern French ; to adopt likewife, in CQnfequence of this pre- 
cedent, many words from the Latin, and to form by the affif- 
tance of both the prefent Englifli language. . ' 

The Normannic-Saxon language was fufFered to fall into 
disufe. and contempt, during the era, of which we have laft 
treated j the pure Normannic now became the fafliionable 
language of the court, and of poliflied fociety. This happen- 
ed with the greater facility, as the Norman barons and lords 
ruled over England, and opprefled its ancient inhabitants, with 
unlimited fway. But as foon as the power of the barons, 
during the thirteenth century, began to decline ; as foon as the 
commons, or the order of the citizens, acquired more autho- 
rity and influence ; in fine, as foon as England, with gradual 
fteps, approached to its prefent conftitution ; — the popular 
language, hitherto defpifed, reclaimed its due rank j it wa$ a- 

^ gain 
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gain introduced into the higher circles, and thus its cultiva-^ 
tion was the more eafily and the more effeftually accomplifii-* 
ed. Still, however, the vernacular dialeft ha(f heen almofl: 
fupprefTed, among the higher clalTes of the nation, hj %he 
language of the haughty Normans ; a circumftance which fuf- 
ficiently accounts for its ftrange mixture with the French. 
And as in procefs of time, French manners and improve- 
ments found a more general reception in Britain, this oMxture 
daily increafed, not only through the reception of new words, 
4^ but alfo in the terminations of old primitive words; and in the 
various modes of exhibiting and combining them in phrafes, 
In this manner, indeed, the ground-work of the language pre- 
ferved its Saxon origin ; hut its progrefs, its cultivation, its 
augmentation, and fubfequent refinement, were carried on 
upon the principle of the French, 

Xlonfiftent with the limits of this Eflay, I cannot enlarge 
upon the particular phenomena connefted with thefe multiplied 
changes ; I muft, therefore, content myfelf with producing a 
few fpecimens feleded from the beft writers in every century, 
during this long and produftive period. 



In ofder to fill up a chafm which both^ Johnson and Adelung, 
have left in this part of the hiftory of the Englifti language, by not 
entering into the refpeftivc merits of the different writers; during 
the middle ages, to whom we ftand fojuftly indebted ; — I have here 
fele6^ed a number of pafTages relating to this fubjecl, from a ^¥ork 
much efteemed at home, and ilill moie abroad, among the lo- 
vers of Britifh literature. This work, on account of its hig|i— 

thougl^ 
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though comparatively fmall — price, is not in the hands of many 
readers ^ as it already- -eictends to a confiderable number of vo- 
lumes, iince its beginning in 1780. It is the New* Annual Re- 
gister, to which I allude, and from which I have carefully ex- 
tta6led (and exemplified with a gteat variety of fpecimens) thole 
valuable and truly philological remarks, which the reader will 
find ftated, at greater length, in xh^Jifib^ Jixtb^ and following Vo- 
lumes of this work, under the head of " A concife htftory of the 
/fate of knowledge^ literature and tajle in Great Britain ^^^-A\ there- 
fore only remains to add, that l\it principal part of this htftory is 
partly ab(lra6ted from the learned difquifit^pns, partly founded 
upon the hiflorical fad«, which we find very perfpicuoufly, though 
fomewhat tedioufly, ftated in ** Warton's Hiftory ofEngliJh Po^- 
/r^," three Volumes, Quarto, London, 1770. & feq. 

^Saving recounted the particTilaf caufes, to which *the great- 
eft alteration and improvement of religious knowledge in 
England was owing, from the acceflion of Edward I. to the 
accefEon of Henry IV. ; and having juftly obferved that John" 
WicKLiFF * firft opened the underftandings of the regular 
clergy ; — the philofophic annalift thus proceeds in illuftrating 
the fubC^quent efFefts of thefe* changes, with refpeft to the 
Aate of language aiid literature in Britain. 

Divtjidn Firjl ; from 12'J2, to 1399 1- 
From Edward I. to Henry IV. 

* The literarj revolution, which took place in the reigns 
of ' Edward III. and Richard II. with no fmaU degree of 

e a fplendour. 



♦ This acute Divine oppofed the Pope's fupremacy in 1377, and was forty 
years after, burnt ft»r being a heretic. 

f All paflagcs cndofed within fingle cammas^ belong to Jthe New Annual Re* . 
li/ler. 
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fplendour, was the appearance of poetry in our own tongue. 
To this period was referved the honour of engaging the Mufes 
to fpeak in EngUjh^ with fuch dignity as to call for general 
attention and adnairation. We 'muft not, however, imagine 
that before this time, no attempts at Yerfification were made 
in our native language. The poetical produAions of the age, if 
fuch they may be called, were nunierous, and our old libraries 
abound in them. Previoufly to the aera, concerning which we 
are treating, the Lives of the Saints were written in verfe, and 
many parts of the Bible were tranflated in the fame manner.' 

< Alove-fong and fome compoiitions of a mi£ceUaneous, na* 
tuire occur in the reign of King John *. Our early poetical 
efFufions appeared l&ewife, not unfrequently, in the form of 
fatire ; and when this was clothed in allegory, it was fome- 
times condufted with fuccefs- The objefts, on which it was 
exerted, were generally the lawyers and the clergy. But the 
principal efforts of our yet untutored Mufes, were rhyming 
chronicles and metrical romances/ 

Warton, in the firft Volume, p, 43, of his Hiftory, enter- 
tains us with a ballad, or a fatirical poem, compofed by a bard 
devoted to the court of Simon of Montfort, Earl of Lei- 
cefter, a powerful Baron. It appeared foon after the famous 
, battle of 1264, which had a very unhappy iffuc for the king, 
and which is defcribed as follows : 

Sitteth 



* A monarch of a vindiAive and ufurping teinpcr, whom the Engllih Barons 
compelled to confirm the Magna Cbartoy in 13x5 ; — he died at Newark, 0<ftobcr 

it, I2i6. 
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Sitteth alle JUlle, ant herkeneth to mi : 
The kynge of Alemaigne, be mi leaute jJLoyalty)* 
Thritti thoufent pound askede he 
For to make the pecs (peace^ in the countre 
And fo fo he dude more. 

Richard, thah ( though) thou be ever tricchard (jreaeberousj 
Tridlhen fhall thou never more. 



Richard of Alemaigne, whil that he was kying, 
He fpende all his trefour opon fwyvyng," 
Haveth he nout of Walingford ofedyng (/ufierior) 
Let him habbe, ase he brew, bale i^poifon) to dryng, 

Maugre Wyndcsorc, 

Richard thah thou, &cc. 

3- 
The.kyng of Alemaigne wende do fill wel 
He faifede de mulne for a caftel. 
With hare, (barpe fwerdes he grounde the ftel, 
He wende that the fayles were mangonel 
To help Wyndesore. 
Richard thah thou, &c. &c. &c. 

' In the reign of Edward I. *, the chara£ter of our poe- 
tical compofitions was confiderablj changed. The minftrels 
^tber fubftituted fiditious adventures for hiflorical tradition 
fiary fads, or realitj was difguifed by the reprefentations of 

invention; 



* Bom, June i6, 1239 5 fucceedcd to the Crown, November 16, ia7»; re- 
duced Scotland 1*99, died July 7, 1307 ; was buried at Weftminfter, where on 
Maya. 1774, fome antiquaries exaxniaed his tomb, when they found his corpt 
unconftuned, though buried 466 years. 
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invention ; and a tafte for ornamental expreflion gradually 
prevailed over the rude fimplicity of the native English phra- 
feology. This change was occalioned, among other caufes, 
by the introduftiou and increafc of the tales of chivalry. It 
-was in the reign of Edward II, *, when the metrical ro- 
mances chiefly flouriflied ; and though the poetry of thcnx 
was, in general^ very rude, imperfeft, and feeble, they oc- 
cafionally exhibited gleams of imagination. One of them, en- 
titled * KyngofHars^ has a warmth of defcription in certain 
paffages, that is not unlike the manner of Chaucer. From 
the* produftions of which we now fpeak, this great poet and 
his cotemporaries undoubtedly derived fome advantage ; but 
i t was their acquaintance with Italian literature which ftill 
more enabled them to produce a literary revolution in their 
own country. Syrprifing efFedls had been wrought in Italy, 
by the genius and the writings of Dante (i) and Petrarch(2), 
Our Englijh poets were not equally h^ppy in their endeavours 
to enlighten the underftanding, and to refine the tafte of the 
nation. They had greater difficulties to contend with, and 
Were fif n\ore unfavourably fituated for obtaining a conqueft 
over them. Their ftyle^ was rough, and the harmony of their 
poetical numbers was very defeftive. Nererthelefs we are 
much indebted to' them for afliduoufly applying to the ftudy 
of their native language, and for contributing, in a coiifiderable 

^ degree 



* This unfortunate Monarch was born in 1484 ; was the first Prince of WaUk^ 
afcended the throne, 1307 ; wai dethroned and murdered in 13^7^ 

(i) Born, 1^165 ; died, 13^1, (») FranciJ Petrarcij, bpm at Artjeita, 

1304; died, 1374. 
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degree, to its enrichment and cultivation. The change ef- 
fefted by them is, upon the whole, an important event in the 
literary hiftory of this country.' " 

* When we look into the accounts of the Britijh writers, 
wJiich have been given us by Leland (3) and other bio- 
graphers, and obferve the number of perfons whom thefe 
biographers have refcued from oblivion, together with the 
praifes they have beftbwed upon them, as excelling in almoft 
every bnmch of knowledge, and only defeftive with refpeft 
to the elegance'of their ftyle, we are ready to believe, that the 
times preceding the Reformation were much more learned 
than has ufually been imagined. Should we allow full credit 
to the encomiums, which our hiftorians have fo liberally 
.poured on a number of men whofe works are now either 
totally loft, or totally neglefted, we might hence fee that li- 
terature is of no avail (or is not duly valued) without tafte ; 
and that, if fcience be communicated in barbarous language, 
it will be treated with difregard and contempt by a polite arid 
cultivated age. But the greateft part of our ancient monaftic 
authors, notwithftanding the pompous eulogiums we read 
concerning them, were as defpicable for the matter, as for the 
cxpreffioh of their performances. In every vietv, therefore, 
they were juftly confighed to duft and worms ; and though we 
poffefs fomething of an' antiquarian fpirit, we are not endued 
with fuch a portion of it, as to be extremely fond of things 

which 



3 John Leland^ a celebrated antiquary, died 1552 ; aged 45 :Vid. his works, 
for further information. 
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which are recommended by nothing but their antiquitj. Se-* 
vcral perfons, however, may deferve a place in a hiftory of 
the progrefs of knowledgei whofe compolitions are no longer, 
valuable ; and, as' learning cannot be purfued, even in the 
moft difadvantageous manner, or in the moft unfavourable 
circumftances, without producing good effefts in certain in- 
fiances, a diligent enquirer will always find fome few names 
that are worthy of being mentioned with particular efteem. 
Where this is the cafe, there is a pleafure in paying the tri-» 
bute due to departed merit ; it is doing honour to our coun- 
try, to let none be forgotten who have a lawful title to rc^ 
membrance and applaufe.* 

' * Though general light feemed rather to increafe during the 
period, of which ^;^e are treating ; jtt^ excepting two or three 
illuilrious men who appeared towards the conclufion of it, 
this sera did not produce a fet of writers equal in abilities an4 
charader to thofe who flouriflied in the preceding.' 
' * Philological and Polite LiteiatufQ, till it was revived at 
the clofe of this aera, was in as low a ftate as Natural Philo- 
fophy. — Though we have feen that fo much poetry was pro- 
duced in the beginning of the period before us, it is remaika» 
ble that the names of its writers are, for the mod part, buried 
in oblivion. " -We know not to whom we owe far the greater 
number of metrical romances, and other compofitions which 
the age afforded. It is probable that they were the produc* 
duftions of monks who lived and died, unknown, in their 
convents. The fir ft poet whofe name occurs, is Robert of 
Gloucester, who flourilhed about the year 1280, He was a, 

monk 
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monk of the abbey of Gloucefler, atfd compofed a poem pf 
cotifiderable length, which is a Hiftory of England, in verfc, , 
from Brutus to his own time. At the clofe of Edward the 
Firft's reign, we meet with another poet named Kobert 
Manning, but more commonly^ Robert de Brunne *, who 
appeals neverthelefs only as a tranflator. The woris: tranflated,or 
rather paraphrafed by him, was originally written by RoiBert 
GR0STEST,and was entitled Manual de Pecbe, or the Manual 
x^ Siiis. Among the authors of metrical romances in the 
time of Edward II. Adam Davie (i)is the only perfon whofe 

f name 



* Becaufe he refided in the monaftery of Brunne^ dr Bourne^ in 
Lmcotnjhire inhabited by the monks of the order of St Gilbert. 
He tranllated many pieces, from the French and Latin, into^Eng- 
lifh verfe \ among which ** The cajlle of lo^^ by bilhop Grosse- 
Teste,'Ms not the leaft remarkable. It begins with the follow- 
ing j^ious lines : - 

That good thinketh pood may do, 

And God will help him thar to : • 

Ffoi^nas never good work wrought 

With oute biginninge of good thougt. 

Ne never was wroiugt iion vuel (well, good) thyng. 

That vuel thougt nas the beginnyng. 

God ffuder, and fone and holigofte 

That alle thing on eorthe fixt and woft . -4 

That one G9d art and thrillihod (trinity) 

And threo perfones in one hod, 

Withouten end and biginninge, 

To whom we ougten over alle thinge, \ 

Worshcpe him with trewe love. 

That kine worthe king art uj above, &c. &c. 
(i) Of this charafter no accounts appear to be extant tefpcfting 
his merits as a bard, nor of the time when he flourifhed : at leafl I 
have not been able to difcovcr any in Dr. Kiwis' Biographia Bri- 

tanntcaf 
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name ha» drfoendcd to-pofterity. Robi^t Bastov, (2) a poet 
If ho atteoded this monarch in his expedition to Scotland, wrote 
chiefly in Latin* It was not till the reign of Edward III. (3) 

i • that 



tannica^ in the Encyclopedia Britunnica^ lad edition, and feveral 
otlier works I have purpofelj, though vainly, confulted. — The 
fame will apply to other authors mentioned in this Hi/lory^ whoijc 
names are not accom^panied with any biographical not^s. . 

^ W. 

(2) The greater part of his poems arc written in Latin^ of which 
that •* De Sacerdotum Luxuriis^'* is not the lead curious. — In Eng- 
lifli he wrote " A Book of Foems^'^ and " A Volume of Tragedies 
and Comedies, ^^-^B^lng poetjaureat and public Orator at Oxford, 
he accompanied Edward I. in his expedition into Scotland in 
1 304, to celebrate his viflories over the Scots : bat Robert Baf* 
ton unluckily fell into the enemy's hands, and was obliged by tor* 
ture to change his note and iing the flicceiTes of Robert Bruce, 
-whQ then claimed the crowi^ of Scotland. This tafk he relaxant- 
ly complied with, as he intimates in the two firil lines : 

" In dreery verfe my rhymes I make 
Bewailing whilft fuch theme I take,?' &c. 
Our , author's poetry was exprefled in fomcwhat barbarous 
flyle, but not contemptible for the age in which he lived. He 
died about 13 10. Kif?{s« 

(3) Born at Windfor, 131* ; proclaimed king and crowned at Wefiminfter 
1327 ; died in 1377.— He wa» undoubtedly one of the greateft princes that ever 
fwayed the fccptre in England ; whether we refped him as a Warrior or lawgiver^ 
a monarch, or a man. IJe poffeffed the courage and romantic Ipirit of Alexander ; 
the penetration, the fortitude, the polilhed manners, of Julius; the munificence, 
the liberality, the wifdom of Auguftus Caefar. He was tall, majeftic, of an ele- 
gant figure, with a piercing eye, and aquiline vifage^ He excelled all his cotem- 
porarics in feats of arms and perlbnai addrcfs. He was courteous, iflable and 
eloquent ; a conftitutional knight-errant ; and hit example dilTttfcd the fpirit of 
chivalry through the whole nation. In imitation of the youthful monarch who 
delighted in tilts and tournaments, every individual betook himfelf to the exercife 
of arm» ; tvcry brcaft glowed with emulation, every heart panted with the thirft 

. ' • ' ' - .f 
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that the geniajOfes fprapg up, who produced that poetic revo« 
lution already mentioned, and which refleds fo much hooour 
on themfelves and on their countrj. Richard Hampole, a 
doftor in divinity, of the order of St Augufline, muft not he 
reckoned in the number of thefe geniufles. Robert Long- 
i«ANDE, who flourifhed about the year 1350, and who was the 
author of the poem called " The Vijion of Pierce Plowmapj^ 
merits a far fuperior diftinftion. This poem contains a feries 
of diftinfl: vifions, in which the vices of almoft every profef- 
fion, particularly of the clergy, and the abfurdities of fuper- 
flitionj are ridiculed with much humour and fpirit. The fa- 
tire is accompanied with a ftrong vein of allegorical invention. 
The great defeft of Longlande lies in his language. , He has 
adopted the flyle of the Anglo-Saxon poets, and imitated them 
in their alliterative verfification ; in confequence of which he 
is remarkably ' uncouth, and fometimes obfcure. It is to be 
lamented, that fo much genius and abilities Ihould be hidden 
by fo unpleafant and ungracious a mode of compofition. Bad 

f 2 as 



x^f glory ; and when he took the field, there was not a foldicr in his army, who did 
jiot ferve from fentiment and fight for reputation. The love of glory was certain- 
ly the predominant paffion of Edward, to the gratification of which he did net 
fcrupic to facrifice the feelings of humanity, the lives of his fubjeds, and the in- 
tereft of his country ; and nothing could have induced or enabled his people to 
bear the load of taxes, with which they were encumbered in this reign, but the 
love and admiration of his perfon, the f^mie of his vidorici, and the excellent laws 
and regulations which the parliament ena(3:ed with his advice and concurrence ; and 
finally, the firft diftiniflion was made between lords and commons in 1342, by 
which the foil Rvl'.t Ion was laid for the prefent Englifli conftitution; a fabric that is 
believed to h.^ capable of repairing and occafionally reproducing its worm-eaten pil- 
lars, however injured and preyed upon by the tooth of time. 

W. and Barclay. 
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as the model fet by Longfande was, he had a number of imi- 
tators.' 

Longland was a cotemporary of Mandeville, and his Vijion 
before mentioned is one of the beft poems that appeared during 
this aera. Under the fi&itioiis idea of '^ifions, or apparitions, 
he lafhes in a fatirical ftrain^ the vices of all ranks, and parti- 
cularly thofe arifing from the abfurdities of fuperftition and 
the corrupted manners of the clergy, — Inftead of the long paf- 
ages quoted by Warten, a fliorter one will fuffice here, in 
which Nature (Kynde) at the command of Confcience and it$ 
companions, Age and Death^ fends her difeafes from the pla- 
nets. 

Kynde Confcience then heard, and came ouf 6f the planctts. 

And fent forth his forriours Fevers, and Fluxe?, 

Coftghes, and Caidiacles; Crampes and Toth aches, 

Retimes and Kadgondes, and raynous "Scallcs, 

Byles and Botches, and burnynge Agues 

Frenofes, and foule Evill, foragers of Kynde, 

Therwas" Harowe ! and Hclpe ! her^ cometh. Kynde ! 

" With Death that is dreadful, to unde us all !'* 

The lord that ly veth after luft tbo aloud cried 

Age the hoorc, he was in the vaw.ward, 

And bare the banner before Death : by ryght he is claimed^ 

Kynde came after, with many kcnc fores, 

As Pockes and Peflilcnccs, and much people (hcnt. 

So kynde through corruptions kylled full many : 

Death came dryvyng after and all to duft pafhed 

Kyngs and Kayfers, knightes and popes. 

Many a lovely lady, and lemman of knyghtes, 

Swoned and fwelted for forowe and Death's dyntcs.^ 

Confcience, of his courtefyc to Kynde he befoght 

To ceafe and fufire, of fe where they wolde, 

Leave pride prively, and be perfitc chriften, 

And Kynde ccafed tho, to fee the people amende. 

At 
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At length Good Fortune and Pride difpatch a numerous hoft 
of enemies Fed on by Defire, to make an attack upon Confcience^ 

And gadcred a great hoft, all agayne Confciedce : 

This Lechery led on, with a laughyng chere, 

And with a privyeTpecche, and paynted wprdes. 

And ariiied him in idlenefs and ip high bearyng. 

He bare' a bowe in his hand, and many bloudy arrowes, 

Were fethered with faire bebcft, and many a falfe truth. 

Upon this Confcience is befieged by Antichrijl who is aided 
by the feven great giants (the feven mortal fins), in which ex- 
pedition Idlenefs forms the order of the attack with an army 
confifting of upwards of a thoufax»d well-fed prelates, &c. 

* There was a Scottifli poet in the prefent period, who 
is entitled to diftinguifhed praifes. The perfon we have in view 
is John Barbour, (4) Arch-deacon of Aberdeen. His poem 

called 



(4) Very little is known of this illuftrious charadcr^ one of the 
. carliefl Caledonian bards, except that he fcems to have been born 
about 13265 that he was Archdeacon of Aberdeen in 1357, in 
wbidi year he travelled to Oxford, and was appointed by the 
Eiftiop of Aberdeen, one'of the commifFioners for the ranfom of 
David II. king of Scotland 5 and that in is65*he accompanied 
fix knights to St Denis near Paris. In the year 1375, as he Lim- 
felf informs us, he wrote a poem of confiderable length, which was 
firfl published, in the original Scotti(h verfe, from a MS. dated 
1489, with Notes and a Gloflary \ by -Mr Pinkerton, in three Vo- 
lumes i2ino. London, 179a; entitled, l.he Bruce 'j or the Hiftory 
of Robert I. King of Scotland.— Mr P. the prefent editor fays 
that ^* taking the total merits of this work together, he prefers it 
to the early exertions of even the Italian mufe, to the melancholy 
fubliraity of Dante, and the amorous quaintnefs of Petrarca^ The 
f^acj^r will here find few of the graces of fine poetry, little of the 

attic 
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, called « The Hijlory of Robert Bruce, King of the Scats;'* 
allowance being made for the time in which it was written, h 
eminent for the beauty of its ftyle. ^ Another bard of the fame 
country wrote a poem on the exploits of Sir William Wal- 
lace, which abounds with fine paflages. Both thefe writers 
rofe to a ftrain of verfification, exprefGon, and poetical imagery^ 
greatly fiiperior to the age and country in which they lived.' 

•We 

attic drefs of the mufc : but here are life, fpirit, eafc, plain fenfc, 
piftures of real manners, perpetual incident^ and entertainment. 
The, language is remarkably good for the time j and far fuperior,^ 
in neatnefs and elegance, even to that of Gawin Douglas, who 
wrote more than a century after. But when wfc confider that our 
author is not only the firft poet but the earlieft hiflorian of Scot- 
land, who Has entered into any detail, and from whom any view of 
the real flate and manners of the country can be had ^ and that 
the hero, wliofe life'he paints fo minutely, was a monarch equal to 
the grei^ted of modern times ; let the hiftorical and poetical me- 
rits of his work be weighed together ; andth^n oppofed to any 
other early poet of the prefent nations in £urope/* 

" It is' indeed poderior in time to the earlieft poetry of the 
mod modei*n nations ^ but it mud be coniidered that Sc^land 
hardly had one writer in the thirteenth century, and this poem was 
written in. the fourteenth." 

The following Qiort fpecimcn of the poem will fofficiently prove 
thefe aflertions, and we have only to attend to the obfcryation 
which the editor has prefixed to his Gloffary j viz. " The chief 
obdacle in pcrufing this wo'tk arifes from the orthography, which 
is extremely irregular. To underdand many words, it is only nc- 
eeffary to pronounce them aloud ^ and the meaning which^ is ob- 
scured by the fpelling, will be evident from the found." 

A ! frcdome is a nobill thing ! 
Fredome mayfe man to haiff liking 5 (i) 

Makes 

(l) Mahs man to have joy 
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We are now arrived tp Geoffrey Chaucer,(5) who claims 

the 

Fredome all (blace to man giffis : 

He leVys at efe, that frely kvys ! 

A noble hart may haiff nane efe, 

Na ellys nocht that may him plcfe, (2) 

Gyff fredome failyhe : for iFre liking (3) 

Is yharnyt our allothir thing (4) 

Na he, that ay haftf levyt fre, 

May nbcht knaw weill the propyrt^. 

The angyr, na the wrechyt dome, (5) 

That is cowplyt to foule thyrldome. 

But gyff he had affayit it, 

Than all perquer he fuld it wyt j (6) 

And fuld think fredome mar to pryfe. 

Than all the gold in warld that is. 
As a fpecimen of Barbour's rural poetry, the following few lines 
will confirm Mr Andrews's opinion, when he fays in his Hiflory of 
Great Britain ^ conneBed with the Chronology of Europe ; &c. 4to, 
London J 794, " That Barbour wrote the life and exploits of 
Robert Biuce in good rhyme 5 and in a ftyle more like our mo- ' 
dern 'Englifti,* than the language c^f Chaucer." 

/ This was in midil of month of May, 
When birdis fing on ilka fpray^ 
Mclland (7) their notes, with feemly foun, 
For foftnefs of the fwect feafbun. 
And leavis of the branchis fpreeds, 
And bio omis bright, befide them, breeds, 
And ficldis ftrawed are with flow'rs 
Well favoring of feir (8) colours. 

(5) Geoffrjey Chaucer, juftly confidered as the father of bur 
Englifh poets, and the firft great' improver and reformer of our 

I . language 

(a) Na ellys nocht; nor any thing elfe, • (3) fre liking ; free ivill. (4) yharnyt 
our ; deftred above^ (5) angyr"; quxre, angysy i. c. anguijb ? (6) perqucr ; perfcQ- < 
yy. f?yt ; hmrw, 

(7) McUand; mingling, (8)fcirj thtir 
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the higheft place of diftlnaion, on account of his- preeminent 
merit, and the more extenfive influence of his example. Into 
the particulars of his life, which are minutely difcuffed in the 

Biographia 

language, was born in the fecond year of Edward III. A. D. 1328: 
He fludied firft at Cambridge whfcre he compofcd his poem called 
** The Court 0/ Lovfy'^^ in the i8th year of his age, which carries 
in it very pregnant proofs oif ikill and learning as well as quick- 
ncfs of wit, and great ilrength of genius. He compleated his 
fludies in the Univerfity of Oxford, or as fome fay, at Canterbury 
College. — Leland informs us, that her was a ready logician, a 
fmooth rhetorician, a pleafant poet, a grave philofopher, an inge- 
nious mathematician, and a holy divine. He afterwards applied 
himfelf to the fludy of Law, in the Middle-Temple j and was 
made King's page, about the age of thirty, an ofRce then ¥ery 
honourable, as the Englifli court was the mod fplendid in Europe, 
He married Philippa Rouet, a favourite of the Duke and .Duchefs. 
of Gaunt, about the year 1360 j was fent by King Edward, as his 
^gent to Genoa, to hire (hips for the King's Navy j and having 
accompli (lied the obje6l of this miffion to the fatisfa£kipn of his 
xnaftef, the King granted him, in the 48th year of his reign, a 
pitcher of wine daily in the port of London, to be delivered by thc 
Eutler of England, and very foon after he was made Comptroller 
of the cuftoms in the port of London. Yet it is doubtful, hpw 
long he remained in this lucrative office ^ for in the fecond year 
of King Richard his affairs \Vere in fuch confufion that he was 
obliged to have recourfe to the King's .protedion, in order to 
fere en him'fron^ his creditors. — By attaching himfelf to WickliflF, 
and his followers, he was involved in great calamities, and became 
equally fufpefted by -the King, and difliked by the people,— In 
1382, he was obliged to fly from London into Haiiiault, France, 
and Zeeland, in which banifhment he almoft peri(hed by the bar^ 
barous ingratitude of his former friends in England, who inflead of 
•fending him any fupplies, rather hindered every attempt made by 

others 
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Biographia, we fliall not enter. It may be fufficient to faj, 
that he was converfant with the court, and engaged in public 
affairs j that he was clofelj connefted with John of Gaunt, and 

ff married 



others to relieve him. When almoft perifhing from want, he 
privately came over to England, where he was difcovered,feizedy 
thrown into prifon, and upon difclofing all he knew of the king's 
enemies, he at laft obtained his pardon. Yet he did not take any 
meafures to revenge himfelf againft his treacherous fi lends by the 
confeflions extorted from him j though with regard to himfelf 
they brought upon him an inexpreilible load of calumnies and flan- 
ders, — The penfion of 20 marks per annum, together with the 
daily pitcher of wine granted him by King Edward, and forfeited 
by his dereliftion of the court party, were confirmed to him in the 
reign of King Henry, from whom he obtained a licence on the i ith 
of May 1389 to difpofe of them to one Scalby. In this unexpe^- 
cd and terrible reverfe of fortune, he very wifely refolved to quit 
that bufy fcene of life, in which he had met with fo many troubles, 
and to feek a more lading happinefs in retirement. He therefore 
chofe Woodftock ftr his retreat 5 a place which had been the 
fweet fcene of fo much fatisfa£lion to him in the days of his prof- 
perity j and here he employed part of his time in revifing and 
correding his writings, totally fecluded from the world, and 
lading only thofe calm and folid pleafures which arc the refult of 
a wife man's reflddlions on the viciflitudes of human life. He re- 
fided here in a fquare done houfe near the park- gate, which dill 
retains his .name 5 and it well deferves this honourable token, for, 
being confecrated in his poems, the whole country round about is 
become, to Engliftimen, a kind of Claflic ground. The ftiort time ^ 
he lived after the accefdon of Edward IV, was chiefly employed in 
regulating his private affairs which had futfered by the public dif- 
orders : for all the public a£ls of the depofed King Richard, in 
the 2 id year of his reign, being declared void, Chaucer was forced 
to quit his retirement, to come up to town to folicit.hiscaufes, and 

beginning 
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married the fitter pf the famous Catherine Swynford ; that he 
Ivas involved in the misfortunes of his friend and matter ; that 
he was obliged to flee into Holland, when the Duke was difgrac- 

ed; 



beginning now to bend under the weight of years, this unlucky ac- 
ccflion of bufincfs, which obliged him to pltcr his ufual way of 
living, might very poflibly haHen his end, the near approach of 
which he bore with Roman conftancy, or rather with chrittian pa- 
tience. For there is ttill extant a kind of Ode that he is faid to 
have compofed in his laft agonies, which very plainly proves, that 
his fenfcs were perfeftly found, and the faculties of his mind not 
in the leaft impaired. He died Oftobcr 25th 1400, in the full 
pofleffion of that high reputation which his writings had deferved- 
ly acquired, and was .buried in Weftminfter Abbey in the great 
fouth crofs-ifle. — The fonnet or ode above alluded to confifts of 
three ftanzas only, and as well for the beauty of the piece, as for 
the extraordinary occafion on which it was written, Dr Kippis has 
Mefervedly given it a place in his Biograpbia Britannica. 

Code confaile of Chaucer : 

jittempted in modern Englijb. 

The PoitTS last Advice. 

L 

Fly from the croud, and be to virtue true. 
Content with what thojfhaft, tho' it be fmall. 

To hoard brings hate j nor lofty thoughts purfue, 
. ' He who climbs high endangers many a fall. 

Envy's a (hade that ever waits on fame, 
And oft the fun that rifes it will hide; 

Trace not in life a vaft cxpenfive fcbeme 
But be thy wifhes to thy ttate ally'd. 

Be mild to others, to thyfclf f^vcre ; 

So truth (hall (hield thee, or from hurt or fear, 

II. 
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cd; and that he afterwards returned into England, upon the re- 
floration of his patron to power and flavour. — His literary cha- 
rafter was truly illuftrious ; it has been lately, and with great 

g 2 ability 



IL 

Think not of bending all things to thy will, 

Nor vainly hope that fortune Ihall befriend j 
Inconftant (he, but be thou conflant flill, 

Whatever betide upto an honeft end. 
Yet needlefs dangers never madly brave, 

Kick not thy naked foot againft a nail 5 
Or from experience the folution crave, 

If wall and pitcher flrive, which fhall prevail ? 
Be in thy caufe, as in thy neighbours clear,' 
So truth (hall fhield thee^ or from hurt or fear. 

III. 

Whatever happens, happy in thy mind 

Be thou, nor at thy lot in life repine, 
He 'fcapes all ill, whofe bofom is refign'd, 

Nor way, nor weather will be 'always fipe. 
Befide, thy home's not here, a journey this,' 
A pilgrim thou, then hie thee on thy way. 
Look up to Goo, intent on heavenly blifs,^ 

Take what the road affords and praifes pay ; 
Shun brutal luff, and feek thy foul's high fphere ', 
So truth (hall (hield thee, or from hurt or fear. 
In order to give likewife fome fpecimen of his original compo- 
fition, Chaucer's humorous Addrefs to his dmpty. purfe^ and his iaco- 
flic advice t3 his own amanuenfis^ well dcfervc here to be recorded. 

^ Chaucer to his emptie purfe. 

To you my purfe, and to none othir wight, 
Complain I, for ye be my ladie dcre, 

I am 
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ability difplajedby fuch writers as aTYRWHiT and a Warton : 
hence it is the lefs neceflary, here, to enlarge upon it. Chau- 
cer was fluUed in all the learning of the age, and efpecially in 

aftronomy. 



I am forie now that ye be fo ligbt, 
For certis ye now make mc hevie chere j 
Me were as lefe be laide upon a here, 
For whiche unto your mercy thus I ciie, 
Be bevy againe, or els mote I die. 

Now vouchfafin this day or it be night 
That I of yow the blisful fowne may here, 
Or fe your colour lyke the fonne bright, 
That of yclowneffe ne had nevir pere 5 
Ye be my life, ye be my hert'is ftere 5 
Quen^e of comfort and of gode qompanye, 
Be bevy againe, or els mote I die. 

1^0 we purfe, that art to me my liv'is light. 
And fayvour, as downe in this worlde here, 
Oute of this towne helpe me by your might, 
Sithin that yow wol not be my trcfoure. 
For I am (have as nighe as any frere. 
But I preyin unto your curtefye 
Be bevy againe, or els mote I die^ &c« 

Chaucer's wordcs unto his own Scriveners, 

Adam Scrivenere, yf ever it the befallc 
BoECE or Troiles for to write new 
Under thy longe lockes thou maift have the fcalle. 
But, after my makyngc thou write more true, 
So oft adaye I mote thy werke renew 
It to correfte and eke to rubbe and fcrape, 
And al is thorow thy negligence and rape. 
The following lines are faid to have been anciently upon Chau- 
cer's tpmb-flonc,^ 

Galfridus 
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aftronomj, as appears from his jiftrolahey in which he has 
coDefted whatever was valuable in the works of his predecef- 
fors who applied to the ftudy of that fcience. He wrote in 
Englifli prpfe as well as verfe, being perfuaded that it was the 
duty of able men to cultivate their native tongue ; an opinion 
correfponding with the fuccefsful efforts of Petrarch in Italy, 
whofe example he found worthy of imitation.' 

* Chaucer 



Galfridus Chaucer, vates et fama Poesis 
Matern^, hag sacra sum tumolatus homo. 
About the year 1555, Nicholas Brigbman, a gentleman of Ok- 
ford, erefted a handfome monument for Chaucer. His pidlure was 
taken frgm Occlcvc's book, together with the following infcriptioa 
ivhich flill remains : 

M. S. 
^ifiiit Anglorum vates ter maximus olim 
Galfridus Chaucer conditur hoc tumulo : 
Annum Ji queer as Domini^ Ji temporavitce^ 
Ecce notcefubfunt qu<e tibi cunBa notunu 
25 OBohris^ 1400. 
jit JErutnnarum requies mors. 

N, Brigham hos fecit I/Lufarum nomine fumptuj. 

In Englijh thus : 
Of £ngli(h bards who fang the fweeteil drains^ 
Old Geoffrey Chaucer now this tomb contains ; 
For if death's date, if reader thou (liould'il call, 
Look but beneath and it will tell thee all. 
25th of Oftobcr, 1400. 
Death is the repofe of affliflions. 
N. Brighman placed thefe in the name of the Mufcs at lils own 
^xpencc. 1536, 
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' Cliaacer is entitled to eminent praife as a poet. He was 
endued with an uncommon genius, and (hone in very different 
kinds of compofition. His Canterbury stales are mafter- 
pieces, which exhibit a wonderful variety of talents ; for they 
abound with the fublime and the pathetic, with admirable fa- 
tire, genuine humojir, and an uncommon knowledge of life. 
The ftorics told by the feveral guefts are exaftly fuited to 
their charafters, and clearly evince that the author, notwith- 
ftanding the aid he derived from his acquaintance with Italian 
literature, was poffeffed of a noble invention and a fruitful 
imagination. Whatever were the defe&s of his ftyle, they 
were entirely the defefts of the period in which he flouriflied. 
At the fame time it has a claim to much higher praife than it 
has frequently received. His verfification has beeti cenfured 
as deficient in harmony ; this charge has often proceeded frona 
our unacquaintance with the ftruAurc of the language in that 
agp, and with the manner in which it was pronounced. Chau- 
cer is ufually charafterized as the Father of the Englifli poe- 
try : he was undoubtedly the firft perfon in England, to whom 
the title of a poet, in its. genuine luftre, could be applied ^with 
juftice. He not only enriched our native tongue in general, 
but had the honour of eftablifhing the Englilh heroic verle, 
in which fo many beautiful compofitions have fince appeared.' 
* This.illuftrious man was uncommonly free in his leligious 
fcntiments j he employed his talents with equal fuccefs in 
lading the immoralities of the priefts, and in covertly attack- 
ing fome of the doftrines of the Church of Rome : nor 

ha3 
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has it been imagined without reafon, that he was a gteat fa- 
vourer, if not a direfl, follower of WickliiF.' 

* Another poet of this sera, who is entitled to confiderable 
applaufe, is John Gower (6). He was the intimate friend of 
Chaucer, and co-operated with him in all his valuable defigns. 
With refpeS to religion he was equally liberal in his fcnti- 
ments ; fo natural is the conneftion between genius and the 
love of liberty. Though he was much inferior to Chaucer in 

fpirit. 



(6) Gower's chief work in Englifh, is his Confeffio amantis^ or 
" The lover's confeflion j" it was finifhed in the year 1393. It 
is divided into eight books, firft printed by Caxton in 1483. {ie. 
wrote this poem at the dcfire of Richard II. who meeting our 
poet roving on the Thames, near London, invited him into the 
Royal barge, and after much converfalion requefted him to booh 
fome new thing. On this piece Gower's charaftcr and reputation 
as a poet, are almoft entirely fpunded. It is a dialogue between 
a lover and his confeffor who is a prieft of Venus, and like the 
xnyftagogue in- the Picture of Cebes, is called Genius.— What 
Gower wanted in invention, he fupplicd from his common^place 
book, which appears to have been ftored with an inexhauftible 
fund of inftruaive maxims, pleafant narrations) and philofophical 
definitions : hence his objeft to croud all his erudition into this 
elaborate performance 5 jet there i^ often fome degree of con- 
trivance and art in his manner of introdudng and adapting fub- 
jcds of a very Jiftant nature, and which are totally foreign to his 
general defign, (Kippis). That he was a man of judgment, appears 
from the circumftance of Chaucer's fubmitting his Troilus and 
Crejida to Gower's cenfurc—His munificence and piety were 
great ^•he largely contributed to rebuild the conventual church of 
St Mary Overee in Southwark, in its prcfent elegant form, and to 
render ,t a beautiful pattern of the lighter Gothic archit'eaure at 
the fame time he founded at his tomb a perpetual chantry, and 
died in 1402. 
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fpirit, imagination, and elegance, his language is not deftitutc 
of perfpicuitj, and his verfification is frequently harmonious. 
His erudition was verj extenfive, and^ accompanied with a 
knowledge of life. He critically cultivated his native tongue, 
that he might reform its irregularities, and eftahliih an Eng- 
lifli flyle. His poems are diftinguiflied for their moral merit. 
In fliort, if Chaucer had not exifted, Gower would alone have 
been fufEcient to refcue the age, in which he lived, from the 
imputation of barbarifm.' ^ 

* In- comparing the hiftorians of this age with their prede- 
ceflbrs, we cannot allow them equal merit in the fame fpecies 
of compofition. The Compendium of Thomas Wickes, 
which begins with^ the Conqueft, and ends at the death of Ed* 
ward, I, is clciar and full in its narration of fevcral events. The 
Chronicle that goes under the name of John Bruj^pton, -is 
copious in its account of the Saxons, and tranfcribes many of 
their laws at large. Higden, though a plagiary, preferves 
fome fads which woiild otherwife have been loft. Matthew 
OF Westmins,ter (7)conclud€d his Annals with the year 1307 ; 
but his v/ork was continued by other hands, aud particularly 
hf Adam de Merimuth, to 1380.' 

* This age alfo produced what was then extremely remark- 
able, an extenfive and illuftrious traveller. Such wag Sir 

JOHH 



(7) A B(;nedi«^lne monk and an accom.)liflied fcholar, who 
wrote this hirtory from the beginning of the world, to the end of 
the rci;^^n of Edward I, under the title of F/ores tljoriarum-y he 
died in 132^. ' Encyclop. Brit. 
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John Mandeville, a perfon defcended from an ancient 
and noble family. He had received his education at the mo- 
nafter J of St. Albans, and applied himfelf for fome time to 
the common iludies of the day, and efpecially to phyfic ; but 
at length he was feized with an invincible defire of vifiting 
Afia and Africa. Haying amply provided himfelf for the pur- 
pofe, he fet out upon his travels in 1332, and was abfentfrom 
^England thirty-four years. When he returned to his native 
country, he was fcarcely known, as he had long been given up 
for dead, by his relations and fnendsf. He became acquainted 
-with man^ modern languages, in the courfe of his adventures, 
and wrote his Travels in Latin, French, and Znglifli. Several 
falfe and fanciful things are to.be found in them, as he was 
extremely credulous, and tells us not only what he faw, but 
-what he heard. In other refpefls, his aecounts of the coun- 
tries, which he vifitcd, defefve attention; and, excepting 
Paulus Venutus, he was the firft man who communicated^ 
to the Weftern Europeans, the knowledge of the remote parts 
£)f the world (8). - ^ 

Divifion Second ; from 1399, to 1485. 

From Henrt IV. to Hi^nry VII. 

iThe period, iii which Chaucer, Gower and Longlande 
flouriflied, was fucceeded by an age that did not, in any to- 

h leraUe 



C8) His rambling difpofition did not fuflfer him to reft 5 for he 
left his native country a fccond time, aiSd died at Liege in the 
Netherlands in 1372. Encyclop. Bwt. 
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lerable degree, fult^ia the fomp r^p^t^tion. There was only 
ocbe po9t j^ the reigs of Kiag Hf n&T I V> ai)d be contributed 
nothing io Ae improyepTient of our v^rfification iind language* 
Jils reaj a%s>^ was John Walton, Jthough he is called ^o^ 
iatmef Cape^fftpuf- He tra^iflated intp Epgliil^ yerfe Bosthius^^ 
" Treatifi on the Confalation of philofophyy a work of genius 
and merit, whLch in thp middle ages, was admired ^boye eve^ 
ry other compofitiori.* 

* Henry V. though faid to havp been f<Hid of reading, de- 
rives^ no luftre Uf^m his patronage of the fine arts, but from 
his chara^er as a warrior. Although his corona^on was at- 
teB4ed with harpers, who xnujB: have accompanied their inftru- 
^efits with heroic rhjroes, h.e was no ^reat encoi^rager of the 
I^ul;^]: nainftrelsy^ th^n in a high ftate of perie&ion, WKen, 
09 his eQ^ranoe -in^ th^ city of London in triumph, afier the 
battle of Agincourt, children had been placed to fing verfes as 
he pa^ed, an edi<^ was i^ued by him, commanding that, for 
the futinre, no fongs fbould be recited in praife of the late 
victory. This humility perhaps was afFede^ % and, if it )gra? 
real, does not appear to have been the refult of tfue wifdoin» 
While his inclinations directed him to purfue his emi- 
nent military atchievements^ lie ought to have .cheriflied the 
pprfons who were beft able to do juftice to his prowefs. The 
little regard, hpweycr, which H^nry paid to the poets, could 
not prevent them from celebrating his warlike aftions. A- 
mong other produftions, a miuftrel-piece was compofed bn 
thie fiege of Haifleur, and the battle of Agincourt. It was a- 
dapted ^o the harp, and contained {ome fpirited lines \ ,but the 

ftile 
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ftylc was barbatous, compared with that of Chaucer and 
Gower. .The improvement of our language was attended 
to only ty a few men, who had enjoyed the advantages of a 
fuperior education, and made c6nipofition their ftudy. As 
to the minftrels, they were, in general, toa iHjferate to fearch 
after the refinevnents of diftion.' 

* Concerning OcCleve, though 6f fome note in the pocti- 
csd hiftory of this period, much canftot be faid in his praife. 
Mis principal poem is a tranflation of Egidius on the Govern* 
ment of Princes. Occleve did not t±ct\ m vigour of faiicy, 
and there is no energy iti his writings. He had^ however, 
the merit of eontributirtg to the improvement of oui language. 
His pathetic lines dn Chaucer, who' Was bis model, aftd with 
tvhom he had probably formed a connection in eaily life, r6- 
flcft honour upon the gratitude and fenfibility of his heart.' 

* John Lydgati? (9), a monk of the Benedidine abbey of 
Bury in Suffolk, was the poet whofe reputation ftands the 
higheft among the Englifh bards- of this age. He pofleffed the 
advantage of an education, not inferior to any that the times 
0ould aff*ord. After having ftudied at the univerfity of Ox- 
fa 2 ford, 

> ^-: ; ' ■ ' / • 

(9) At wKat time he retired to the convent of St. Ed^lund'J^- 
Bury, does not appear 5 but he was certainly {here ih 1415. Ife 
was living in 1446, aged about 66 ^ but in what year be died^ is not 
known.— Lydgate, according to Pits, was an elegant poet, a pei- 
Xuafive rhetorician, an expert mathematician, ai\ acute philofopher, 
and a tolerable divine. He was a voluminous writer, and con- 
fide jin^ the age iH wbkh lie ' lived, an excellent poet. His lan- 
guage is lefs obfolete, and his verfification much more harmonious, 
than the language and verfification of Chaucer^ who wrote about . 
}ialf a century before him. Enctcl. Bhit. 
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ford, he travelled, for improvement, into France and Italy. 
Here he. acquired the knowledge, not onlj of the languages, 
but of the literature of thefe countries, and paid particular at* 
tention to the poetry of both nations. ^ Befides obtaining an 
acquaintance with all the polite learning which was then cul- 
tivated, he was no inconfiderable proficient in the fafhionable 
philofdphy and theology of his cotemporaries. The vivacity 
of his genius, and the yerfatility of his talents, enabled him tq 
•write a great number of poems, extremely diverfified in their 
fubjeds, and in the nature of their compofition. <His three 
chief produftions were the " Fall of Trinces^'' the " Ziege of 
Thebes^'' Mid the '« DeftruBion ofT^roy:' — Lydgate alfo im- 
proved the Englifli tongue ; for his language is uncommon- 
ly perfpicuou§,fpr the times in which he lived, and his verfes 
frequently excite furprife by their modern caft. He feems to 
have been ambitious, at leaft in the ftrudure and modulation 
of his ftyle, of rivalling Chaucer; bnt undoubtedly he 
was far inferior to. him in the grand requifites of poetical ex- 
cellence. His mode of writing is diffufe, and he is not diftin- 
guiflied by animation oi; pathos. Neverthelefs, be is not def- 
titute of beauties, «nd his Deftruftion of Troy, in particular, 
difplays much power of defcription, in conjundion with clear 
and harmonious numbers.' 

* If it were compatible with the nature of our defign to enu- 
merate names only, other perfons might be added. We might 
mention Hugh Campeden, Thomas Chester, Jo.hn Hard- 
ing (lo), who wrote a Chronicle in Verfe,'>nd John Nortok 

and 



(lo) As a fpecimen gf this chronicler's vcrfification, may ferve 

the 
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and George Riplet, whofe poems are dldaftic. It is fcarce* 
ly e:^preffing ourfelves with ptopriety, to fay that thefe men- . 
were mere verfifiers. While they are totally void of the 
nohle qualities which conftitute genuine poetry, their verfifica. 
tion is unpoliihed and barbarous* Harding 'fhould therefore 
be marked as an antiquary and. an hiftorian, and Norton und 
Ripley as chemical writers. The latter is underftood to have 
been no mean proficient in the general literature of the times,* 
* However deficient* the minftrels of this, age might be in the 
excellencies of compofition, they were great favourites widt 
the nation at large. This is evident from the reward whick 
they received for their attendance on particular folemmtics. 
Superftitious as the body of the people were, they manifefted 
greater liberality towards the adminiftrators to their pleafures, 

than 



the following curious lines, which Spelman has quoted in his 
<> Vita Aelfredu^'* p. 191. Append. 

" Alfrede king was of this regioun 

That brother w^s to the noble Ehhride, 

A perfeft Clerk proved in opinion 

As^ Clerks could difcern, and proved. 

In knighthood alfo approved and notifi^ 

So plcnerly, that no man knew his peer 

So good a knight he was and fingulerc* ' 

In batails many in his father's daies , 

And alfo in his brethren time all three 

He fought full ofte, and bare him wel alwaics, 

That for his'dedes and fingularitee 

He was commended among the emnitee 

Within the land and out, as well was know 

l^is fame among the people bye was blowel" 
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than towards the leaders of their devotion. During one feafl^ 
while twelve priefts had only four pence cacl\ for finging a 
/ dirge, the fame number of roinftrels were every one of them 
rewarded with two {hillings and four pence, befides having en- 
tertainment provided for themfelves and their horfes. At ano-« 
ther feftival two {hillings were given to the prie{t^, and font 
to the minilrels j and the latter were treated with the moft 
di{linguiflied marks of attention and refpeft.' 

• It is conje&ured that the bflSce of poet laufeat originated in 
this period. An Italian who came into England and profefled 
to be an imitator of the great Roman hiftorian, £ivy, a{runaed 
the name of Titus Livius, and was protefted by Humphrey^ 
Duke of Gloucefter. He wrote, indeed, a judicious Epitome of 
Thotaas de Elham's' hifiory, but did not attain either the ele- 
vation of fentiment or dignity of {lyle, which fo eminently dif- 
lingui{bed the model he wifhed to follow. But the employment 
of a^ poet laureat, as held under the king/ took its rife in the 
reign of tl'DWARD IV.. and the firft perfon thus appoinfed 
was John Kay, of whom no compo{ition is extant, which can 
be confidered as aflerting his claim to this charafler. The 
only work that remains of him, is an Englifii tran{)ation in 
piofe of a Htftory of the Siege of Rhodes. A crown of laurel 
was fomctimes conferred, in univer{ities, on thofe who had 
di{lingui{hcd themfelves by their abilities in Latin comp'o{ition, 
and efpecially in Latin verfe. Hence the king's laureat might 
be nothing more than a graduate of this kind, employed in his 
maje{ly's fervice. The laureats appear originally to have 

written 
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written pnlj iq Latipy which cuftom is fuppofed to^have con* 
tinu^ tiU. the time of the Reformation,' 

' If the difcoveries, profefledly Qiade fome years ago at Brif- 
tpl, in 1 7^8, are to be credited, we muft introduce the name of " 
^ poet far more excellent than a^y^ whom we have yet mention- 
ed| and who would confer honour o^n this age, infinitely great- 
er than that to w'hich hitherto it has eftablifli^ its title. Our 
readers muft be fenfible that we allude to the poems which 
Ch^ttertqn produced as the works of Thomas Rowley, 
a fecular prieft in that city, in the fif|jeenth century. The 
fuH difcuifi^n of this fubjefl:, which affords a very curio\is 
literary problem, would be foreign to our defign. We know 
that Chatterton, when little more than fifteen years of age^ 
broujght to his friends certain manufcripts, and a great num-f 
ber of poemsj faid to have b^en transcribed from mcuiufcripts, 
all of which were alleged to have been f6und in an old cheil 
in the bellfrey of St Mary Redcliffe xhurch, and to contain 
the genuine produ^ions of this Rawley. We know that thcfe 
poems are, in many refpedsi uncommonly beautiful ; and 
that there is fomething very extraordinary in them, if they 
^ere the ccmpofitions of a ftripling who had no other advan- 
tages of education than what could be derived from the in- 
ftruftion of a common charity-fchool. We know that they 
exhibit fuch marks of knowledge, and are otherwife accom- 
panied with circumftances of fo furprifing a nature, that it has 
been deemed not only a matter of 'aftonifhnlent, but even of 
impoflibility, that they, fliould be written by Chatterton. We 
jknow that the authenticity of them, and the exiftencc of RoW- 
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ley, hive been maintained by fome able and learned then, with 
nofmall degree of acutenefs and ingenuity. On the other 
hand, very important arguments and authorities have b^en 
urged to prove that they are of modem fabrication. That 
ther^ ever was fuch a perfon as Rowley, has been called in 
queftion, and ftill more, that there could be any poet of that 
name in the fifteenth century, who was capable of producing 
the works'afcribed to him. It is aiked, how he could poffibly 
have been concealed till within thefe few years, and how he 
could avoid being celebrated, in the higheft terms of applaufe, 
by his own cotemporaries, and by every fucceeding age. As 
to the manufcripts aflerted to have been difcovered by Chat- 
terton, doubts, which will not admit of an eafy folution, have 
been ra^ifed with regard to the truth of the faft. Independent- 
ly of all thefe confiderations, it is alleged, that the poems 
themfelves afford the moft decifive internal evidence of their 
being recent produdlions. This has been argued, with great 
force of reafoning, from a variety of concurring circum- 
fiances. The ftyle, compofition, fentiments, and meafure, 
carry in them the marks of a refinement that was wholly un- 
known at the period, in which they are profeffedly written. 
In the abftraftion of ideas, in the ftudied forms of diftion, iii 
the harmony of the verfification, we are conftantly reminded of 
our lateft poets. The ftanza principally ufed'was'not known 
in this country till the time of Prior, That fuch a regular 
piece as the Tragedy of Ella fliould come from Rowley, at the 
period pretended, is abfolutely contrary to every thing of the 
dramatic kind, which exifted at that period. The faft fecms 

to 
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to have been that Chatterton originally wrote the poems in 
the prefent Englifh language, and afterwards inserted the old 
yrords from gloflaries and di^on^ries. It is remarkable that 
when we perufc Rowley with dean Mills's learned notes, the 
pioment we turn ^our eyes from the commentary to the text, 
the modern air of the latter ftrikes us in fo forcible a manner, 
that the dean's elaborate arguments lofe all power of convic- 
tion. It muft bemadded, that Jmany undeniable proofs have 
been exhibited of the moft dircft imitation of recent poets, 
even to the adoption of their very woirds. Thefe arid other 
confiderations have induced a large majority of our ableft- an- 
tiquaries and critics totally'to deny the authenticity .f the 
compoiitions in q]ieftion. Should it, however, be allowed, 
that certain ancient manufcripts were difcovered, and that 
fome of them contained fragments in verfe, written in the age 
pretended, ^jowley,. as we now have him, appears in too quef- 
tionable a fliape to give the fifteenth century the honour of 
the works publiflied under his name.' 

' But while — ^Rowky being rejeded— -it will be found that 
Jittle true poetry flourifhed in England during the prefent pe- 
riod , if we direft our view to the northern kingdom of Great 
Britain, we fhall meet with diftinguiflied excellence in a per- 
£on of the higheft ftation, the fovereign of the country. It is 
James 1. of Scotland, who introduced a new liferary epocha 
in the nation, over which he reigned. What originally was 
a great misfortune, to this prince, and a flagrant aft of injuftice 
towards him, turned out, in one refpeft, eminently to his own 
Service, and highly to the advantage of his count! y. Wljea 

i he 
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he was only a youth of thirteen, he was treacheroufly taken 
prifoner by the Englifli, and detained, during the term of 
eighteen years in a* confinement which was often very ftrift 
and rigid. His education, however, good rudiments of which 
he had received in Scotland, was not neglefted, but attended 
to with the utmoft care. The perfon appointed to be his go- 
vempr, was Sir John Pelham, a gentleman of worth and lite-t 
rature, who omitted nothing that could tend to form the 
mind and manners of his royal charge. James, being blefled 
with an admirable genius, and enjoying the ablcft noailers of 
the time, made an uncommon proficiency both in bodi^ exer- 
cifes and in mental acquirements. To his knowledge of the 
Greek arid Latin languages, the laft of which he is repre- 
fented as having written with eafe, he added an acquaintance 
with the philofophy of the age. But the ftudies, to which 
he was more particularly devoted, were thpfe of poetry and 
mufic. Thefe liberal and pleafing arts formed, in his long and 
riofe captivity, the principal confolation of ^lis folitary hours. 
When he was ireflored to the poffeflion of his throne, from ' 
^hich he had been fo unjuflly withheld, his grand objeft was 
to enlighten and civilize his countrymen. Many of his, exer- 
tions to this purpofe were accompanied with fuch a degree of 
fuccefs, that he may be faid to have given a new turn to the 
genius of Scotland. His exertions and fuccefs would have 
teen flill greater and more illuftrious, if he had not been 
cruelly murdered in the forty-fourth year of his age. Va- 
rious works were written by him, both in profe and verfe^ 
tnpft of which are unfortunately loft ; thofe which ftill exift, 

arc 
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are of a poetical nature ; and it is certain that feveral of his 
compofitions of this kind are now no longer in being. Four 
of James's pieces^ which have happily efcaped the depreda- 
tions of time, are a ** Song on his Miftrefs ;" " The King's 
Quair ;" " Peblis to the Play ;" and " Chrift's Kirk on the 
Green." The King's Quair is a poem of large extent, being 
divided into fix cantos. Its theme is the royal author's lovd 
to Jane, daughter to the Earl of Sommerfet ; a beautiful lady^ 
of whom he became enamoured while a prifoner at the caftle 
of Windfor, and who was afterwards his queen. The misfor- 
tunes of his youth, his early and long ciptivity, the incidents 
-which gave rife to his paffion, its purity, conftancy and happy 
iflue, are jail difplaycd in the mode of allegorical vifion, a- 
greeably to the reigning tafte of the age. That the merit o£ 
the King's Quair is very great, cannot be denied. It is dis- 
tinguifhed by its invention and fancy, by its genuine fimplici- 
ty of fentim'eilt, and by the felicity of its poetical defcriptions; 
Several men of ingenuity and tafte have contended 5 that James 
is little, if at all, inferior to Chaucer. If the former's ** Court 
of Venus'* be compared to the latter 's ** Court of Love," the 
royal author will lofe nothing by the comparifon- The Jane, 
in particular, of King James^ is painted with a beauty and 
delicacy that are not equalled in Chaucer's Rofial. It is to be 
lamented, that many of the graces of the King's Quair are 
concealed, at leaft from common view, in the antiquity of th© 
language,' 

* Three other Scottifh poiets are named in this period, but 
they are, on the whole, contemptible, when compared with 
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the iDonarch of the country. . Andrew Winton:^ a canon re* 
gular of St Andrew's, and Prior of the monafterjr in Loch« 
leven, and who preceded James I, wrote in verfe a very large 
Chronicle of Scotland. His work, which is valuable, fa far 
as it relates to his own country, and which contains materials 
not to be met with in Fordun, whom he had never feen, has 
not yet been publiftied. Its publication would be a defirable 
acceflion to the hiftory of North Britain *. Holland was 
the author of a poem entitled *' The Howlat," which appears 
to have.defcribed the poetical employments, and the mufical 
entettainments of the age. Henry the Minftrel, who, on ac- 
count of his being blind from his birth, is ufually called the 
Blind Harry, compofed the « Life of Wallace*" It is a 
romance, like Barbour's Bruce, but not to be ranked with it 
in point of excellence. At the fame time, it is, not deftitute 
of merit, and there are various things in it, which cannot fail 
to gratify the curiofity of the antiquiary and the critic' 

* Caxton t comes before us in the charafter of an author^ 

as 

; ' j-^ ; M 

* It has (ince been ptiblifhed at London, in 2 Vols. 8^o. 

\ William Caxton, a mercer of London, eminent for the 
books he publiihed, and fox being reputed the ^rft who pradifed 
the art of printing in England. He died at a very advanced age, 
probably above eighty, in 1494. — Much cannot be faid in his 
praife as an author \ fer his language is rather uncouth \ of which 
the following is a fpecimen, extrafled from his Chronicle : 

** King Alfred reigned 30 years, and a good king he had been, 
and wel ceude chaflife his enemies, for he was a good Clerc and 
let make many bokes* And a boke he made of Englifti of aven- 
tures of Kings, and of batails that had ben done in the lond : 
and many .other bokcs of gcftes ke let hem wiile that- were of^ 
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as well as In that of a printer. He is reckoned among the 
hiftorians of his age ; but in this refpeft he is entitled to a. 
very fmall degree of applaufe. His chief merit is that of a trans- 
lator. The books printed by him, were more than fifty in 
number ; fome of them very large volumes ; and many of 
them were verfions from foreign writers, made by himfelf.' 

' Among the patrons of learning, in this period, the name of 
Humphrey, Duh of Gloucejler^ ftands foremoft ; a man of 
an amiable charader in our civU hiftory. He is celebrated 
by Occleve as a Angular promoter of literature, and the com- 
mon patron of the fcholars of the times. Befides him two 
other names ought to be mentioned, whofe merits were great 
and eminent. John TiPTort, Earl of W^rcejier, and An- 
thony WiDViLLE, E^rl Rivers, were ndt only proteftors and 
promoters of fcience, but writers themfelves. So emi- 
nently was the former at the head of literature, and fo mafter- 
ly an orator, that when, upon a vifit to Rome, he delivered 
an oration before Pope Pius II, he drew tears of joy and ad- 
miration from that celebrated and learned pontiff. The light 
ijfl^whicj^ he is now only known to us by his own works, is 
that of a tranflator. 'Of his original produftions no more than 
a few letters and fmall pieces are reniaining in manufcript. 
Anthony Widville, greatly to his honour, was the friend of 
Caxton, whofe new art he patronized' with zeal and liberality. 
The feco)id book printed in England was a work of Earl 

River s's. 
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Kivers's. He^ alfo employed himfelf prmcipallj In tranfla- 
tioBS, according to thefafliion of the times, and what was then 
the beft mode of conveying inftruftion to the kingdom. Be- 
fides thefe he wrote feveral ballads againft tne feven deadly 
fins. — ^Imperfefl: as the writings of Tiptoft and Widville may 
now be deemed, great praife is due to them for their zealous 
., endeavours to promote the caufe of learning, and to fpread a- 
xnong jtheir countrymen a regard to mental accompliihments. 
The examples of men fo illuftrious could not fail of producing 
ibme good efFeSs. It mull ever be lamented that thefe two 
eminent noblemen met with fo untimely and u^ihappy an 
end ; both of them having been beheaded when they were 
little more than f^rty years of afe.* 

* Another author deferves to be recorded at the conclufion 
of this period, not indeed on account of great merit, but for 
the fake of her fex. Thi^ was Juliana Berners, prio- 
rcfs of Sopeiwell Nunnery, near St. Albans. She did not em- 
ploy herfelf altogether in penning devout meditations and 
rules of holy living, but being a woman of rank and fpirit, 
flie wrote on hawking, hunting and fifhing^ That part which 
relates to hunting is in rhyme. This lady is the fecond, at 
lead in point of time, of any of our female writers, and the 
firft who appeared in print.' 

* To the number of hiftorians of this age, whofe works 
were.compofed in Latin, we muft add the name of Robert 
Fabian, who wrote in Englifh."* He was a merchant and 
alderman of London, and confequently a member of a corpo- 
ration which has produced few literary men, and in which 

many 
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many learned charafters are not, in the nature of the things 
to be expeftcd. His fituation, therefore, in life, efpeciallj 
confidering the age in which he lived, may be regarded as 
giving a certain degree of celebrity to his hiftorical charaften 
The Chronicle of his compofition is entitled .by him the Con^ 
cordance of Sins ;" it is apparently written with fincerity, and 
its language is intelligible. Befides the more public fafts which 
it includes, it contains a variety of particulars relative to the 
city of London. As Fabian's work is cavried down to the * 
twentieth year of the reign of Henry VII. he may in part be 
confidered as belonging to the following period.' 

In the manners ; in the political conllitutions ; in the cuf- 
toms ; and confequently alfo in the languages oJF almoft every 
£uropean nation, great changes are difcover able during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Thefe changes cannot be 
lexplained otherwife than from the conftant increafe of popu* 
Jation. The order of knighthood, which hitherto had been 
the only pride of nations, began much to decline ; on the o^ 
ther hand, the lower clafles of the people, till then ver^ much 
opprcffed, recovered from their abjeft fervitude, and formed 
a happy middle rank which foon became the feat of inventive 
genius, of thriving commerce, of the arts, and the fciences. 
The influence thus occafioned in language, will be eafily re- 
cognized by him who is acquainted with the exafl: reflation 
•which languages bear to the whole circuit of ideas, and the de- 
gree of tafte prevailing in a nation* The queftion, here, relates 
only to the Englilh language, the progrefs of which, during 
the fourteenth century, particularly towards the end of it, 
was indeed very remarkable. The ftock of words it contains 
cd^ had now become too fmall and infufRcient to exprefs the 
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acceffion of many new ideas } and therefore, its contiojial augf* 
mentation from the French, with which it had already frater- 
nized in the preceding a^ges, may be without difficulty under- 
ilood. 

Bivifion 'Third ; from 1485 to 1558 : or 

From Henry VH. to tho, end of Q^ Mart'. 

* Of the Englifli poets in the reign of Henry VH, the 
writer who beft defervcd that naine was Stephen Hawes : 
he was patronized by this monarch. One of his principal 
produftions was entitled the «* Temple of Glaffe ;" which 
was founded upon Chaucer*s ** Houfe of Fame.'* Previous 
to Hawes, for almoft a century, nothing had appeared but Le- 
gends, Homilies, and Chronicles in verfe. His capital per- 
formance, however. Was the " Ffijfetytne of Pleafure.^* In 
this poem there is an effort of imagination and invention ; and 
it contains fome ftriking inftances of romantic and allegoric 
fiftion. In point of verfification, he improved upon Lydgate, 
and was fuperior to that poet in genius and fancy. In the 
harmony of numbers, and clearnefs of exprefliQn he al£D ex-« 
celled his immediate predeceflbrs and cotemporaries.' 

* Another poet who flo\iriflied in this reign was Alexander 
Barclay. His principal work is the ** Ship ofFoolesJ*'* It 
was chiefly taken from a German original, aiid from two trans- 
lations of that original, one in French and the other in Latin. 
Barclay njade, however, fome additions of bis own. — The 
language of this writer is more cultivated than that of many 

^ of his cotemporaries, and he had the honour of contributing 
fomewhat to the improvement of the phrafeology of his coun- 

try 
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try. Befides other pieces, Barclay was the author, of five 
Eclogues, which were the firft of the kind in the Englifh 
tongue. They were, formed upon the plan of Petrarch abd 
MantuaU) being of a moral and fatirical nature, and Containing 
but few flrokes of rural deibriplion and bucolic imagery.' 

* John Alcock, independently of his charader as a divine 
and a bifhop, was in many refpeds a man of diftinguiihed a^ 
bilities. And though he wrote upon the Penitently Pfalms in 
Englifh verfe, we -^j^nnot prefume to rank hinj as a poet.' 

« Three verfifiers in this period, William Walter, Henry 
Med WALL, and Lawrence. Waidj:, fcaicely deferve any no- 
tice. — The dramatic entertainments called «« Moralities^'^ ap- 
pear to have been .carried to their height about the clofe of 
th^ prefent reign* A great contriver of them was John Ra€- 
TALL> a learned printer, and brother-in-law to Sir Thomas 
More. This fort of fpedacle had hitherto been confined^ 
either to moral allegory or to religion blended with buffoonery ; 
but Raftall formed the defign of rendering it the vehicle of 
fcience and philofophy.' 

• To Scotland we ftand indd}ted for names, in Henry the 
Bcventh^s reign, which are unrivalled in England. That coun- 
try produced writers who adorned the age with a degree of 
fentiment and fpirit, a command of phrafeoiogy, and a ferti- 
lity pf imagination, not, perhaps, to be found even in Chaucer 
or Lydgate. Thefe writerj, exhibited ftriking fpecimens of 
allegorical invention, a mode of compofition which fotfome 
time had been jilmofl: totally extinguifhed in England. Wil- 
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LiAM Dunbar aad CAwnr PouGLASf ^re the two principal 
perfons to whom this high praife is due.^ 

f Dunbar, the chief of the ancient Scottiih poets. Wrote ^ 
eoniideraUe nufnber of poems, the two longeft of which, and 
the moft celebrated are «* The Thiftle and the Rofe," and 
^ The Golden Terge.*' The fqrmer ^as occafioned by aa 
event^hich ultimatelj produced the union of the two crowHi 
and kingdoms ; namelj the marriage of James IV of Scot- 
land, with* Margaret Tudor, the eldeft 4pilghter of Henrjr 
Vll of England. lu the latter he endeavours to ikew th^ 
gradual and imperceptible influence of love, when too far in*^ 
dulged over reafon..-i*Dunbar unites in hinotfelf, and generally 
forpaffes, the qualities of the chief Engliih poets ; the m6rala 
aad fatire pf Langland ; Chaucer's humour, pqetry and k'now« 
]edge of life ; the allegory of Gower { the delcription of Lyd- 
gate.' 

. < Douglas attained to great excellence in dai&cal learning* 
This, in Gonjundion with the natural vigour of his mind, en* 
abled him to iuftain a new chara&er, that of a poetical tran^ 
flator, not from the old French nietrical romances, butfron^. 
the models of the Augnftan age. lii his early youth, ho 
tranflated Ovid'« Art of Love 5 but he. afterwards radfcd his 
thoughts to a miich nobler and more difficult undertakings 
which was a cbmplete tranilation in heroic verfe,'of the Eneid 
of Virgil. The defign, v^hich had long been entertained by 
him, was accompliihed in the fpace of fixteeh months, and it ia 
executed with equal fpirit and fidelity. Dr Johnfon fepre^ 
fents Mr Pope's verfion of Homer, as a very important ob- 
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jcft m the hiftory of the * literature of this country, though it 
was performed at the time, when learning and tafte were in A 
high Hate of cultivation in England. What, then j are we to 
think of fuch a work as that of Gawin Douglas's in a period 
comparatively rude and unpoliQicd ? No metrical tranflation 
of a Claflic had yet appeared in Englifh, unlefs We arc difp ofed 
io give that appellation to Boethius. Virgil was hitherto 
generally known only by Caxtdn's romance on the fubjed ot 
the ^neid j concerning which Douglas affened*, that it n6 
more refembledPirgil than the devil was tike St Aujiin.^ 

* Henry^ Earl of Sinclair^ was the particular friend slnd 
patron of Gawin Douglas ; for it was at the Earl's requeil 
that Douglas Undertook the trandatibn of the ^neid ;^ though 
he is eminent not only as a tranflator, but ks an original wri- 
ter. His allegorical poems, " King Hart^*' and •* Palice of 
Honour" excel in the fame fpeci^s of compofition ;— the fe*i 
Verai books of his tranflitibn of Virgil are introduced with 
metrical prologues^ Which difplay a moft extraordinary degree 
of poetical beauty. Milton's L' Allegro, anc^Il Jenferofohave 
^been reckoned tile ^arlieft defcriptive poems in Englifb* I^ 
that was the cafe^ Scjotland produced the fineft examples o£ 
this ddightful ifeci^s of compofition, nearly a century and a 
half before.' 

: . ^ An.iUttftrious lady muft b^ mentioned as an author as well 
as a patroAefs 'pf letters; Mahgaket, CQuntefs of Richmond 
.9nd Derby^ the mother of Henry Vll. In point of time, flie 
fucceeds Julia Betgers, being, the third female writer in Eng- 
land. H^r work) were chie^y tranflations of the devotional 
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kind ; though fhc, likewife, at the defire of her fon the king, 
drew up orders with regard to the precedence of great and 
noble ladies, at public procefHons, and efpecially at funerals.' 
• * At the time when the nobility in general were involved 
in grofs ignorance, Algernon Percy, the fifth Earl of Nor- 
thumberland diftinguifliedhimfelf by being the proteftor of 
genius. Skelton was encouraged by him to write an elegy 
on the death of his father ; but what particularly marked the 
Earl's literary tafte and his love for poetry, was a very fplen- 
did manufcript transcribed for his ufe, containing a large col- 
leftion of Englilh poems, finely engrofled on vellum and 
fuperbly illuminated.' 

* The prime glory of the reign of Henry VIII, with 
rcfped to Polite Literature, was Sir X^omas More. 
Though, according to Mr Hume, there was no man in this 
age who had the leaf): ptetenfion to be ranked among out 
claffics, he acknowledges that Sir Thomas feem&tolcome near- 
eO: to that chara&er : with all his religious weaknefies,.he was, 
indeed, one of the greateft ornaments of his time. " Sir Thomas 
More/' fays Mr Warton, " is reverenced by pofterity as the 
fcholar who taught that erudition whij&h civilized his country, 
and as the philofopher who miet the horrors of the block witb 
that fortitude which is equally free from.oftentation and en- 
thufiafm : as the man whofe genius overthrew the fabric of 
falfe learning, and whofe amiable tranquillity of temper tri- 
iimphed over the malice and injuftice of tyranny." His Uto- 
pia may be regarded as an ethical as well as a political com- 
pofilion. His-hiftory of the reigns of Edward V. and Richar* 
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ITI^ is far from being efieemed among the bell of his produce 
tions. — The hiftorical works of John Rastall, George Lil- 
1.T, and Edward HaIl, have little claim to notice ; though 
'Hall is of fome ufe to the antiquary ; by the attention which 
be pays to the variations of drefs and of faihion.' 

^ This period was not unfruitful with regard to poetical 
writers^ John Skelton * exceeded the licentioufnefs of the 
times, and was cenfured by his cotemporaries. His charader- 
iftic vein of humour is capricious and extravagant ; his fub- 
jefts are "often ridiculous ; and his matter is fometimes de- 
bafed by his verfification. In a fhort ode, which was com- 
pofed by him> he has exhibited a fpecimen of the ftrufture 
and phrafeology of a love^fbnnetj about th6 beginriing of the 
fixteenth century. Notwithftanding hi* fcuirility, he Was a 
elaffical fcholar.* 

* Moralities ftill continued to h6ld their irank among the 
principal entertainnients of the times, and they were repre- 
lented by different bodies of men. When more regular plays 
came to be compofed, fome of them were afted at the Inns of 
Court. At thefe feminaries, mafques and interludes were oc- 
cafionally performed, during fcveral fucceeding reigns. The 
flrft inftance of this kind, that is particularly recorded, occurs 
in 1527, when a comedy written by John Roos, a ferjeant at 

law. 



* the editor of the Mufcs Library (E. Cooper) calls Skelton 
tlie reftorer of invention in Englijb poetry. Among his numerous 
pcrforcbances, " The Crown of Laurel,'* is one of the beil, and 
he difplays in it confidcrable wit and humour j he died at Weft- 
minfter Abbey, ^529. 
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IzW', was reprefented in the great halt of the focietjat Grayed' 
Inn.' 

< HfiNiiT How4.tp*,£atl of Sarrey, was a poet of a ch^raoi 
ter i^ fapc;rior to that of Skelton. This accompUibed noble-^ 
iiian led the waj to great improvements in Engliih poetiry. 
Some of hifr ftanzas approach to the eafe and gallantly of 
WfiUei:^ and exhibit fpecimens of correS: Terfification, poUflx^ 
^ language, and mliQcal modulation. It is remarkable, that 
his tranflation of the fecond and fourth bopks of V'irgil's 
^l(Eneid is the firft eompi^tion in blank rerfe that Occurs in the 
Engliih language.' • 

, ' Sir Thomas Wyat's genius was of the moral dnd didaftie 
kind i and his poems are more diftinguifhed hy good fenfe^ 
(atire and obferyations on life, than bj pathos or imagination. 
He may juitlj be efteemed the firft poliihed Englifh fatirift;--i> 
tThere was an inviolable friendihip beiwecn Wyat and Surrey^ 
arifing perhaps chiefij from a fimilaritj of ftudies. Befides 
adopting the fame principal fubjeft for their poetry, the paT- 
fion of love, fiiey were alike anxious to improve their native 
language, and to attain the elegancies of composition;' 

* Other poets of this period, and of high rank, were Sia 

Francis 



* He was the firft of the Englifh Noblemen, "vdio diftingui(hed 
himfelf by a fcllowihip with the muies. In purity of language Rnd 
fweetnefs of found, he^ far furpaflcd his cotenaporaiies and predc- 
ccffors. ^E. Cooper). His imprudence, in .adding fome part of 
the Royal arms to his own, being defcended from the heroic King 
Edward I, coft him his head } though juflifi;ed by the Heralds^ 
He was e.vccuted January 19, 1547. 
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F&Aircis.BRYAKT, the &iend of Wy«t, Ge^iige BoiEtK, 
ViscouKT RdCHFORi), brother to Queen A&n Boleyn ; and 

Nicholas Lo&b Vavx, an eminent ftatefman and foldier . 

In Tottd's colleftion of the poetical writings of this period, 
is found the firft es^ampie, that is I;nown in out language, of 
the pure mi unniioied paftoral. . It is an exaikiple, like wife, 
of ei^traordinarj merit. In eafe of numbers, elgance of rnral 
aUufion, and fimplicitj of imagery, there is nothing of the 
kind equal to it in Spencer. The fame colledion affords one 
of the eatlieft inftances of the pointed Etigjifli epigram ; and 
it is fuppofed that it came ftom the pen of Sir Thomas More, 
Several poems^ which were chiefly the perfoifmances of hh 
youth, were written by Sir Thomas in his native tongue.*' ' 

< Nicholas Grimoald was the next Englifli poet, after tha 
Eail of Surrey, who wrote in blank verfe ; he gave to this 
new mode of veifification, additional ftrength, elegance, and 
modulation. Grimoald wrote, like wife in rhyme; in which 
tefped he is inferior tp none of his cotemporaries, for a maf* 
telly choice of chafte expreffion, and the concife elegancies of 
didadic verfification. Some of his couplets have the fmart- 
nefs which marks the modern ftyle of fehtentious poe'try.'- 

f Andrew Borde, Johij Bale, Brian Aksley, Andrew 
Chertsey, WitFRil^ Holme, Charles Barnsley, and Ed- 
ward HALiWiiLL, were poets of a fubordinate clafs in this ^ 
lieriod, of whom it is fufficient to mention their names.* 

John heYWooD, commonly cilled the Epigrammatift, is rc- 
ptefented by forae as the firft writer of comedies in England. 
Though moralities a:nd interludes were written and perfyrmed 

long 
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long before the time of Hejwood, it muft be-allowed, that be 
33 among the firft of our dramatifls who drove the Bible firon» 
the ftage, and introduced reprefentations of familiar life and 
popular manners.' 

* The poetry of Scotland during the reign of Henry VIII. 
vss mncfa declining. The writings of SiR David Lindsat 
were verjr numerous and extremely popular, on account of 
their being apjdied to the purpofies of the Reformation* 
Anothejr Scots poet of this period was Sir James Imglis. Hi9 
principal performance, the '^ Complaint of Scotland" is well 
i^rritten for the time, and difplays abundance of learning. la 
pqe of his compofitions he mentions a number of poets of hi$ 
country as then living, that is, about the year 1530. Thefii 
. arc, OtJLRosE, Kyd, Stewart, Stewart or Lorn, Gal^ 
J9REITA, Kinloch; ^d Ballentyne. Concerning four of 
thefe perfons, npthing is known. Lord Hailes has publiihed 
Dome pieces of the Stewsirts ; anfi Ballentyne, muft mean J6HN 
Ballenden, the tranflator of He&or Boethius^s Htftory of* 
Scotland, in which work hfe has interfperfed fcveral poems** 
:^id particularly one entitled " Virtue and Vyce," which has 
been reprinted. The author of the article concerning Bal- 
knden, in the Biographia ' Biitannica, reprefents his writings 
as diftinguifhed by that noble enthufiafm which is the very 
fpul of poefy.' 

^ About this time was produced, by ^ ah unknown writer^ 
a comedy called PbiUtas^ which is extremely valuable for its 
curious pi&ures of life,* manners, drefs, and other circumftance%< 
relative to the age in which it was compofe4*' 

X * Among 
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* Among the number of noble authors m the time of Henry 
VIII, the names of Lord Morley, and John Bourchier, 
Lond Berners, ftill 4eferve honourable mention. The former 
appears to have been a multifarious writer, in profe^and verfe ; 
he chiefly diftinguiflied himfelf as a tranflator, and certainly 
was one of the moft learned noblemen of that age. The lat- 
ter alfo tranflated Froiffart's Chronicle, Jby the command of 
the king, befides which he was the tranflator of fome. French, 
Italian, and Spanifli novels. — The only circumftance that en* 
tkles John Lord Ltjmlet to the appellation of an author, is 
his having tranflated int^ Englifli, Erafmus's Inflitution of a 
Ghrillian Prince.* 

* This aera was likewife adorned with fome female authors 
of high rank. The principal of thefe were, Catherine Parr, 
the lafl wife cff Henry VIII, and Margaret Roper, the fa- 
vourite daughter of Sir Thomas More. The woirks of the- 
former, which were partly originals and partly tranflations, 
aye entirely of a religious nature : the compofltions of the 
latter were not confined to the Engliih language; £or fee 
wrote the Latin with no fmall degree of elegance.' 

* Some id^a of the literary charafterand tafte of an ageinay 
he formed from the nature of its publications. The works 
iflued by the prefs, were numerous 5 and among thefe, contrO- 
verfial treatifes'and devotional writings held a principal place. 
It. is furprifing what a number of law books appeared in this • 
period.— ^Magna Charta was fo often reprinted that it may** 
}](ence be judged, that our anceftors were extremely attentive 

. . 1 - • to> 
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to, aad I^ad a l^igh yalue for that gran4 Cecurltj of Engliih 
libertj.' 

* Sir JpHN Choice ci^n nev^r be mentioned with too much 
refped^ as one o/ thofe who firft introduced genuioe litera* 
ture into this equQtry. In a pl^n of innovation, which he had 
formed with regard to the orthography of the Engliih language, 
he wa3 neither fohsippy,. nor fo fuccefsful, as he had been 
in reftoring the pronunciation of the Greek and Latin tongues.' 

f Sir Thomas Smith alfo direfled his attention to his na^ 
tive languagei whieh he was folicitous to refine and tp poliil^. 
He publifhed a treatife, the objeS: of which was to promote 
the correft writing of the Engliih tongue, and the true found-* 
ings of the letters J^nd words. If he carried the matter to 
fome degree of excefs, and propofed alterations that would no( 
be produdive of much advantage, he has onlj eri'ed in common 
with other ingenious and learned men.^ 

< Roger Ascham was an excellent compofer in his owa 
tongu^. 3ir Thomas More excepted, he was perhaps the 
iiift of our fcholars^ who ventured to break the fhackles of 
Latinity, hj publiihing his Toxophilus in Engliih. This 
he did with a view of giving a pur^ and correft model of 
Englifli compofition, or rather of fhewing how a fubjed might 
be treated with grace and propriety, in Engliih as v^ell as in 
Latin. His Vindication of his conduSj^ in attempting fo great 
an innovation, difplajs the foundnefs and ilrength of his un- 
derilanding. Dr. Johnfon obferVes of Roger Afcham, that 
his philological learning would have gained him honour ia 
5^uy country ; and that among us it may juilly call for that 

* reverence 
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ifevftrence which all inatiotis owe to thofe who firft toufe them 
from Ignorance, and kindle among them the light of literature.* 
*The poetical annals of Edward VI < are marked with 
metrical tranflations of various parts of Scripture. Of thefe 
the chief is the T^erfification of the Pfalms bj Sternhold and 
Hopkins, a performance which is entitled to no regard froni 
its own merit. Wyat and Surrey had before tranflated fome 
of the Pfalms ilito metre ; but Thomas SterniIold was the 
firft whofe metricJal vfirfion of them was ufed in the church 
of England. His co-adjutor, John Hopkins, Was rather a 
better poet than himfelf. His other affiftants were^ Thomas 
NoktON^ and WilliabI WYtTiNGHAM, afterwards, Dean of 
Durham. The fpiiit of rerfifying the Pfalms, and other 
parts of the Bible, was generally diffufed at the beginning oi 
the reformation ; and among the reft that employed them* 
lelves in this way, were WiLLiAM Hi/nis,WilliaM BaliJwin^ 
Francis Seager, and Matthew PARkEk,, afterwards arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury. Another c6ritributor to the metrical 
theology was Robert Crowley, an Oxford Divine 5 and 
another ftill more extraordinary one Was Christopher Tye^ 
8 Doftor of Mufic at Canibridge. Tye prdjeded a tranflation 
of the Ads of the Apoftles into familiar metre, of which he 
completed only the firft fourteen chapters. The Book of Kings 
had before been verfified by another hand. Dr. Tye carried 
his abfurdity fo far as to fet his verfi<5Fn to mufic ;andhi3 A^s 
©f the Apoftles were fung for k time in tie royal chapel of 
Edward VI. Even this good king himfelf is. to be ranked 
timong the religious poets of his reign.* 

1 2- < Among 
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' Among the anonymous poems of this period^ we may 
retkon the firft drinking ballad of anj merit, in the Englifh 
language^ which appeared in the year 1551* It has a vein of 
eafe and humour, fuperior to what might haye been expe&ed 
in thofe times ^ and it jn^j be (x>nlidered as the parent of ma^ 
ny pleafing cpmpo&tions, which have highly contributed to 
convivial entertainment. This balladopens the fecond aft of 
f * Gammer Gurton's Needle," a comedy written and printed 
inthe year juft mentioned, and which was foon afterwards 
aded at Chriil's -College in Cambridge. It is the firfl Eng- 
Kfh play which was neither myftery nor morsdity, and which 
handles a comic flory with fome difpoiition of plot^ and fome 
difcrimination of charafter. Earlier in the reign o£ Edward 
Vl, we find a poet of the name of Kelton, who wrote the 
** Chronicle of the Brutes," in Englifh verfe.* 

* King Edward VL ftands in tlie'lift of royal authors,; 
and he is juftly entided to that diftinftion. Confidering the 
times in which he lived, and the early period of his death, 
his Journal of his own reign, his Remains, and his otkeir 
compofitions difplay fuch a promife, and indeed fuch a pof- 
feflion of abilitiesy as add greatly to the regret arifing from 
hi^ premature deceafe — The Duke of Somerset has obtain- 
ed a place among the noble writers of the age. His principal 
tide to this honour is founded on one or two religious pieces^ 
which were penned during his troubles. — Edmund Lord 
Sheffield is^faid ta have compofed a book of Sonnets in the 
Italian manner.. — HcNRT Lord Stafford, and Francis 
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Hastings, fecond Earl of Huntingdon, exerted th^ir talents 
4mlj as tranflators.' 

* The fiemale authors belonging to this fliort period, are 
confiderable in number, and eminent for their ftation. The 
principal of them are, Queen Mary, Lady Jane Grey, Ma- 
RY RoPER, and Lady Elizabeth Fane. Several other ladies 
of high rank diftinguiihed themfelves as tranflators from, and 
into, the Greek ^nd Latin languages ; among thefe we find 
Lady Joanna XuftiLEY, and Lady Mary Howard, Dutchefe 
<)f Norfolk/ ' ^ 

* Under Queen Mary, notwithftanding the wretched fitua- 
tion of the public, arifing from the horrid perfecutions which 
bigotry was carrying into execution, poetry aflumed a higher 
tone* A poem was planned, though not fully completed, 
which (beds no common luftre on the dark interval betweett 
Surrey and Spenser. This poem was entitled " A Mitrotir, 
for Magiftrates," and in the compofition of it more writers 
than one were concerned. Its primary inventor, however, 
and moft diftingiiiflied contributor, was Thomais SackvillE, 
afterwards iJbri Buckhurft and Earl of Dorfet, and who is 
the next reign will come before us as the author of the firft 
genuine Englilh tragedy. The objeft of the ^* Mirrour for 
Magiftrates,'' was to make all the illuftrious but unfortunate 
cliaraAers in our hiftory to pafs in review before the poet, 
who.defcends, like Dante, into the infernal regions, and is con- 
duded by Sorrow. A poetical preface called an " Induftion," 
and one Legend, which is the life of Henry Stafford, Duke of 
Buckingham, were the only parts executed by Sackville. The 

com- 
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eotnt>IetiM of tht whole was recommended bj him to Bald- 
wyn, before mentioned, and George Ferrers, trho carried it 
into exeetition, with the affiftaiice of Churchtarij, Phater^ 
Skeltom, SEAGERd, and Cavyl. Among thefe finifhers of 
the •* Mirrotit for Magiftrates," Ferrers was the moft emi- 
nent in point of abilities ; but he compofed no more than three 
of the Legends, far the greater number of them having been 
written by Baldwyn. As to the poetical merit of the work, 
it refts almoft entirely with Lord BtrcKHt^RST, whofe InduSion 
and Story of the Duke of Buckinghatn contain many proofs of 
tt rigorous fancy, and many iplendid paffages.* 

* Another poet of this period was RieHARi> E^rWARD*, 
whofe principal work was the •* Paradife of daintie Devifes." 
What chiefly entitles him to notice isj that he was one of the 
earlieil of our dramatic writers, after the reformation of the 
Britifh ftage.— ^In Tbomas Tusser we meet wiih, perhaps, 
the firft exhibition of didaftic poetry in this country. He was 
the author of a work in rhyme, the title of which was, " Fi^ 
Hundred points of good rluftandrie," and which has more in 
it of the fimpHcity of Hefiod, than of the elegance of Virgil. 
Indeed, it is fo deftitute of poetical ornaments, that its fole 
value arifes from its being a genuine pidure of agriculture, 
the rural arts, and the domeftic oeconomy and cuftoms of our 
anccftors — V^illiaU Forrest brings up the rear of our 
poets, but with no degree offplendour. He compofed, irt 
oftave rhyme, a panegyrical hiftory of the life of Catherine, 
the firft Queen of Henry VIH. His other poems do not de- 

fcrve a diftinft fpecification/ 
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* The onlj Scotch poet we (ball now take notice of, i3 Alex«» 
AKDER SpoTy the Anapreon of his time and country. If the 
age in which he lived be confiidered, his pieces are correA and 
elegant. He wrote chiefly upon fabjeds of loye, and ftands 
at the head of the ancient minor poets of Scotland** 

Divifion Fourth ; from 1558, ^o 16*5 ; or 

During the reigns of Q^. Elizabeth and King James L 

' In a fccne of great and unavoidable theological difputa- 
tion, the fcholars of England were obliged to direft their prin- 
cipal attention to objedls that were efteemed of infinite im- 
portance ; and confequently they had not much leifure for 
refearches into the niceties, of languages and learning. We 
have no names in Elizabeth's reign, that can be compared 
with Sir John Cheke, Thomas Smith, and Rogerj Afcham, 
whom, in the preceding Divifion of this Hiftory, we have 
mentioned as eminent improvers of clafiical talle. Smith and 
Afcham may in part be confidered as belonging to the reiga 
of Elizabeth ; for Smith's " Treatife on the proper mode of 
writing the Englilh language," was not publiflied till the 
year 1568 ; and ^* Afcham's Schoolmafter" was firft printed 

* One circumftance, which contributed to the increafe of 
knowledge in general, and to the improvement of the Englilh 
language in particular, was the multiplicity of tranflations. 
This multiplicity conftitutes a ftriking feature in the literary 
charafter of the age. On the benefits, which may be df rive4 
ffpm tranflations, it is needlefs to enlarge. Befides the great 

ftor<^ 
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ftore of materials, fcientific, literary, and entertaining, whibh 
they import into a country, they promote a more accurate ac- 
quaintance with the language from which they are made, and 
enrich the tongue into which they are rendered* A much 
fuperior advantage might have refulted from them, at the 
time we are treating, of, if our writers had been better judges 
of the fubjed, and if they had not, in particular^ moft of them, 
entertained an opinion, that it was neceflary for verfions to 
be ftriaiy literal.* 

* The Greek authors, which now iippeared in Englifh trans- 
lations, were briefly the following. Ten books of Homer's 
Hiad, from a metrical French verfion of that work ; by Ar- 
thur Hall ; a complete and regular verfion t>f Homer, from 
the original ; by George Chapman : M»faus (according to 
a poetical paffage of Drayton) ; by the faipe author :" the 
Jocafla, or the Phaeniffpe of Euripides ; by GfiORGfe Gas- 
coiGNE, and Francis Kinwelmersh : Ariftotle's famous trea- 
tife on the ten categories j by Barnaby Googe ; feven ora- 
tions of Demofthenes ; by Thomas Wilson : Heiodian's 
Hiftory, from a Latin verfion of Angelus Pplitianus ; by 
Nicholas Smith: Xenophon's Inftitution of Cyrus, from 
the original ; by William Bercher, or as he is called in an- 
other edition of the book, Wylliam Barkar : the Table of 
Cebes, from a Latin verfion ; by Sir Anthony Poyngz. It 
is the firft tranflation of Cebes that appeared in the Englifti 
language. — Abraham Fleming, who was a frequent tranfla- 
tor, among ether works, produced in Englifli, Aelian's various 
Hiftory. Something, Uke^ifc, of Ifocrates came from the 
fame hand j and alfo Synefius^s Panegyric on B^ddnefs, which 
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had been brought into faihion hy Erafmus's Encomium on 
FoUj* Fleming, vr^s of confiderable fervice to the literature 
of his country^ bj rendering into Engliih manj celebrated 
bookS) which had beea written in Latin about the fifteenth 
century, and at the reftoration of learning.— •The onlj remain- 
ing tranflation from the Greek, of which we are able to give 
an account, is that of the ten books of Heliodorus's Ethiopic 
Hiftory ; by Thomas Underdowne. By the publication of 
this work^ a new field of romance was opened, which is fup- 
pofed to have fuggefled to Sir Philip Sidnet the fcheme of 
his Arcadia.^ 

* The tranflations from the Latin poets were more numer- 
ous than from the Greek. Seneca's ten tragedies were trans- 
lated by difierent poets, at difieient times, and they were 
printed together in 1581. The Hyppolitus, the Medea, the 
Hercules Oeteus^ and the Agamemnon were tranflated by 
J^oHN Studley ; the Oftavia, by Thomas Nuge, or Newce ; 
the Oedipus^ by Alexander Nevtle, who^ in the fizteenth 
year of his age, produced the moft fpirited and elegant ver- 
fion in the colle£iion ; the Hercules Furens, the Thyeftes and 
the iTroas of Seneca, by Jasper Heywood, fon of John 
Hey wood the Epigrammatift ;- and laftly, the Thebais, by 
Thomas Newton, the publiflier of the whole.' 

* Early in Queen Elizabeth's reign, the firft four books of 
Ovid's Metamorphofis were tranflated by Arthur Goldino ; 
and in a ihort time afterwards, he completed the whole. His 
flyle is poetical and fpirited; he excelled many of his cotem- 
poraries as a tranflator and a poet ; his verfions of many 
modern Latia writers were then of confiderable utility, as 
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being adapted to the condition and opinions of the times. 
The Faili of Ovid were rendered into En^ifli verfe by an 
author whofe name does not appear ; and Thomas Under- 
BowNE not only gave a tranflation of the Ibis, but iUuftrated 
it with annotations.^.CHRiSTOFHER Marloe was fo void of 
principle and decency, as to tranflate the elegies of the fatne 
poet ; the elegant language of which can make no atonement 
for their obfceni ties —Ovid's Remedy of Love met with an 
anonymous tranflator. A verfion of the Hcroical Epiftles was 
publiflied by Thomas TuAerville, — ^There exifts, it is faid, 
one of Ovid's Epiftles tranflated by the accomplifhed Earl of 
ESex. But if it could be recovered, it is probable that it 
Would only be valued as a curiofity ; fince it is apparent, 
from a few of his Sonnets, which are preferved in the Afli- 
molean Mufeum, that he was not endued with a poetic ge- 
nius. — ^Finally, Ovid's three firft books of his Triflia were 
tranflated by Thomas Churghtard.' 

' Great attention was alfo paid to the prince of Latin poets, 
Virgil. Thomas Phayer, as mentioned in the preceding Di- 
vifion, had tranflated in the reign of Q^Mary, the feven firft 
books of the JEneid. He afterwards finifliedi the eighth and 
ninth books, but died foon after he had begun the tenth. This 
imperfeft work, after a fpace of more than twenty years, 
t<7as completed by Thomas Twyne., To the four laft books 
of Virgil, Twyne added a tranflation of Maphaeus's fupple- 
.mental book. The reafon -of Phayer's undertaking this verfion^ 
according to his own account, was to infpire the young nobi- 
lity, gentry, and ladies of this country with a fenfe of the 
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niches of their native tongue, and to fliew, that the Englifli 
language was not, as too mgny thought^ incapable of proprie- 
ty and elegance — ^Robert Stanyhurst, a native of Dublin, 
alfo tranflated the four firft books of the iEneid into Enelifli 
hexameters. He was more unfortunate in the n^eafure of 
bis verfification than hi« predeceflbrs, and he was not equal 
to them in other refpea5.-^Thc Bucolics and Georgics of 
Virgil were tranflated as literal as poffible, by rendering verfe 
for verfe, in the regular Alexandrine without ihyme, by A- 
BRAHAM Fleming; he afterwards publiflied feparately the 
Alexis of Virgil, tranflated into Englifli hexameters, ver£]^ 
for verfe.-r^EDMUND Spenser condefcended to ttanflate, 
though in a vagi^e and paraphrafldcal manner, the Culex a£» 
cribed to Virgil.* 

* Thomas Drant publiflied a tranflation of the two books 
af Horace's Satires, which was followed by the Epiftles, and 
the Art of Poetry. The tiranflator was at firft very pai j* )hraf- 
tical, but afterwards endeavoured to be fo literal as well 
nigh to render word for word, and line for line. Timothy 
Kekdall did not obtain much glory by the fpecimeiis which 
he exhibited o^his application to claflical literature. His per- 
formance cannot ftriftly be called a tranflation of Martial, be«> 
caufe it i ickdes epigrams from many ether writers, modem 
as well as ancient. . Martial, however, forms the principal ba- 
fis of thework.* ' 

* Marloe gave a verfion in blank verfe of the firft book of 
Lucan. His death prevented his carrying on the defign, which, 
fe the reign of James I, was completed by George Chap- 
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MAK, but in a very inferior manner— The Thebais of Statius 
was tranflated bj Thomas Newton.' 

^ Befides the tranflation of the ancient Latin claffic poets, 
yerfions were not uncommon from fome of the modern poeti- 
cal writers in the fame language. Among others, Mantuan, 
who had acquired the rank of a claiEc, was tranflated by 
TuBERyiLLE. — Another favourite author, among the Englifh 
fcholars^ in this period, was Palingeniiis, whofc ** Zodiac'? 
was rendered into Englifli verfe by Baunaby Googe ; and 
the trsmflationhad the good fortune of the original, td be re-;' 
ry much admirpd.? 

* The tranflations from the ancient Latin profe writer? 
were not fo numerous as from the poets. Golding, whom 
we have already mentioned with due refpeft, enlarged th^ 
knowledge of the treafures of antiquity, by his yerfions of 
Juftin's Hiftory, Caefar's Commentaries, and Seneca's fine- 
moral ireatifc on Benefits. Works of lefs confequence, ren- 
dered into Englifli by Golding, were Pomponius Mela's Geo- 
graphy, and the <* Polyhiftory" of Solinus. — Cicero's Oration 
for Archias was tranflated by Drant — Abraham Flemino 
publiflied a tranflation of tertain feled epi^les of Cicero, and 
afterwards gave a large coUeftion from the fame author, to 
which were added letters of Pliny, and of other writers. — 
TuUy's oflices were tranflated by Nicholas Grimali), a poet 
of the age ; and fo adapted was the book to general inilruc- 
tion, that it was feveral times reprinted— One of the mofl 
important tranflations of this period, was that of the four firft 
books of Tacitus, and the life of Agricola, by. Sir Henry Sa- 

VILLE, 
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viLLE. This tranflation was accompanied with notes ; which 
were deemed of fuch confequence, that they were afterwards 
rendered into Latin by Gruther, and publifhed at Amfterdam/ 
« The books that were chiefly rendered into Englifli from 
Italian and French authors^ were of the iiftitious and narra- 
.tive kind. Among the produftions of this nature, thofe of 
Boccace were the mpft diftinguiflied favourites ; and the'ver- 
fions made from different parts of his works, were very nu- 
merous. Indeed the Italian language now began to be fo 
fafliionable, that Didionaries and Grammar^ of it, written in 
Englifli, became common publications. The principal peifon? 
w^o figured as tranflators, were George Gascoigne, Geof- 
;fry Feniokt, Thomas Tuberville, George Whetstone, 
Sir James Harrington, and Edward Fairfax.' — ^One of 
the works tranflated by Gafcoigne, is a comedy of Ariofto's 
called** Suppofijti," which was afted at Gray's. Inn. This 
tranflation is in profe ; and it is obferv^ble, that it was the 
firft comedy in proffe which was compofed in our language, 
and exhibited upon our iiage — ^The moft valuable, of Feuton's 
various performances, was his %'^erfion of the twenty books o£ 
Guicciardin's Hiftory of Italy ; for in this he prefented to his 
readers not fiftion but truth j and truth, too, of the firfl 
importance — Sir Janles Harrington's tranflation of Ariofto's 
Orlando Furiofo, was a great undertaking ; and though it is 
neither executed with fpirit nor with accuracy, it contributed 
to enrich our poetry with new flores for the imagination ^ 
both of the romantic and comic fpecies. A wonderful union 
was prefented to the reader of Gothic machinery and familiar 
lj^»nners. — Edward Fairfax concludes the lift of poetical trans- 
lators 
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lators, with no fmall degree of eminence and celebritj. A3 
he lived till the jear 1632, he is commonly reckoned among 
the poets of James the Firft's time. The grand work, upon 
which his reputation wholly depends, the tranflationof Taflb's 
<* Jerufalcm -delivered," was performed by him in very early 
life, and was pnbliflied in Queen Elizabeth's reign, to whom 
it was dedicated. It undoubtedly ftands at the head of the 
poetical verfions of that aera. This tranflation is particularly 
diftinguiflied by the harmony .of its verfification, in which 
refpeft he ranks nearly, if not entirely, upon a level with 
Spenfer. Waller acknowledged that he had learned his num- 
bers from Fairfax/ 

* In general it niay be obferved, that the beft ftories of the 
early and original novelties of Italy, in one form or other, were 
given in an Engliih drefs.. T^e verfions from French authors 
were left frequent, and for the moft part of lefs importance. 
With regard to tranflations from the ancients, Mr Warton has 
remarked, thatalmoft all the Greek and Rontan clai&cs appearr 
ed before the year 1600. The remark we confidcr as too 
general. Were we to enter^ into an enumeration of them, i^ 
would-be feen, that many of the fineft claffic writers, both io 
pro{e and verfe, were left untranilated.' 

^ ImperfeS as the multifarious tranflations of this period 
were, thej contributed, amongft other caufes, to excite a fpi-* 
fit of criticifm, and an attention to the laws of compofitiou. 
This fpirit, however, had been previoufly difplayed by one of 
the authors of the age, of whom little netice had been taken, till 
Mr Warton drew him out of obfcurity. Is is Thomas Wil* 
SON *, who in Q^ Mary's reign, (though he flouriflied chiefly 

in 

* This great improver of the Engliflx language was a native of 

LincolnQiire , 
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in Elizabeth's) publiflied an .Art of Rhetoric in Englifli. — ^A 
technical and elementtirj manual, in our own tongue, written 
by Leokard Cox, had indeed appeared many years before ^ 
but Wilfon's treatife is more liberal and difcurfive. It has 
the merit of having illuftrated the arts of eloquence by ex- 
ample, and of having examined and afcertained the beauties of 
compofition with the fpeculative (kill Mid fagacity of a critic : 
fo that diis work may juftly be confidered as the firft* fyftem 
of criticifm that appeared in our language. The four parts 
belonging to elocution he ftates to be plainnefs, aptnefs, com^ 
pofition, and exornation, and has fome excellent obfervations 
on fimplicity of ftyle. Among other lelTons, this, he fays, 
fliould be firft learned, never to afieft any ftrange inkhorn 
terms, but to fpeak as is commonly received ; and he ftrong-^ 
ly condemns thofe writers who feek fo far for outlandiih Eng-- 

ii&; 



£.incolnfhire, and, in 1541, was admitted a fcholar of King^s CoU 
legre, in Cambridge* He became fellow of the College, and 
whilft he refided at the Unlverfity, was tutor to the two celebrated 
youths, Henry Duke of Suffolk, and Lord Charles Brandon, his 
brother. In due courfe, he took the degree of Do£lor of Laws, 
and was afterwards one of the ordinary mailers of reque (Is, and. 
mailer of St Catherine's Hoipital near the T,ower* Being a man 
of buiinefs as well as learning, he was at times employed by Queen 
Elizabeth as ambaifador to Mary Queen of Scots, and into the 
low countries. At length he rofe to be a fecretary of ftate, and a 
privy counfellor. In 1579 he was appcmitcd Dean of Durham,, 
and died in 1581. It is faid, that Dr Wilfon was endued with an 
uncommon ftrength of memory, and that this enabled him to a<% 
witn" remarkable difpatch in his negociations. He was the author 
of various other works befidcs the two which we had occaiion to 
mention, and was one of the mofl accomplifhed fcholars of his 
time. N£w Ann* Keg. 
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lifliy that they altogether forget .their mother tongue. It ap- 
pears from the work, that to .write elegantlj in Engliih now 
began to be faihionable, and to meet with the higheft ap- 
plaufe.' 

* Another compofition of a fimilar nature with WiKon's 
Art of Rhetoric, though more confined in its object:, was PuT- 
tenham's « Art of Englifli Poefj." Puttenham had right 
notions of the true charafter of a poet, which is, to be poffeff- 
ed of a creative genius. Accordingly, he commonlj ufes the 
word " Maker" for poet ; and he was the firft author that 
brbught this exprefHon into faihioii^ the fignificancj of which 
has been much commended bj Sir Philip Sidney and Ben J6hn- 
fon. Imperfeft as Puttenham's work is upon the whole, it was 
the only piece of poetical criticifm of any confequence, that 
England produced for a long period. Indeed, nothing of im^ 
portance appeared on the fubjeft, till Dryden began to write 
his prefaces.' 

< During Elizabeth's reign, the Englifli language was car^ 
ried by fonie writers to a high degree of perfe&ion. There hav« 
not been wanting perfons who have thought, that our native 
tongue then rofe to the greateft excellence which it has evef 
attained ; and Dr Johnfon, we believe, has exprefled the fame 
opinion. In this opinion, however> we do not agree, though 
we are fenfible of the extraordinary metit of afety individuals. 
Amongft thefe, particular praifes are due to Richard Hooker, 
a celebrated divine. He exhibited a fine model of the reafoning 
ftile in his famous " Ecclefiaftical Polity ;" a work that re- 
flefts high credit on his powers of reafoning, and the extent 
of his literature. In this admirable prodiK^lion he fet a noble 
example to his fucceflbrs 5 an example whicl; was fuccefsfully 

followed 
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followed by a Chillmgworth, a Locke, and a Hoadly..i^ir 
Walter Raleigh afforded feveral proofs, in this reign, of 
tiiat dignity of compofitipn which he afterwards difplayed in 
hia Hiftory of the World. — ^William Perkins, an enainent Di- 
vine at Cambridge, is fa\d to have written the beft language 
of any of that age or the next, and that many paifages in his 
writings are equal tp thofe of the beft authors in inodem tinjies.^ 

< Some of the ftatefmen of Elizabeth's reign excelled in the 
propriety, freedom, and ftrength of their ftyle. This was the 
cafe with Robert Deve^eux, Earl of Eflcx ; Robert Dud* 
XET, Earl of Leicefter ; and Thomas Ratcliffe, Earl ofSu^ 
fex. Of all the iUuftrioi^s phara&ers of this period, none, with 
refpeA to En^ilh compofition, M^as equal to the Earl of Effex, 
the Queen?s unfortunate favourite. In ^ variety of infiance^ 
be gaye ample proofs of his bc^ii^g l^th a vigorous and sm 
elegant writer. Ind^i public i^ien may be more likely to 
«XQ^1 in this rofpeft than mere fcholar^. Tbe letter, being 
.confined tQ their cipfets, contraft a formality and ftifihefi^ 
of ftyle ; and this was particularly the cafe, when the learn- 
^ by profeffion did not fo generally mix with the world, a^ 
i$ cuftomary at prefent. Bi^t thofe who are engaged in the 
grand fcenes of bu^nefs, who have their talent^ called into 
exercifeby frequent and ftril^ing eme^gpijcie^, and who follow 
^e didates of their immediate feelings, provided they hav^ 
}iad a tolerable educsition, acquire ^^ eafe and variety of ex- 
preffion, which the cithers cannot readily attain.' 

* En^ifh Poetry affiimed a peculiar importance^ and cha« 
ir^ftejr 19 the resign of Elizabeth. This was owing to a variety 
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of caufes and circumftaii€e6.*-**.The ^ge we are tteating of has 
often been called the gpld^ age of o^r pcietry ; and^ if this 
may npt be trt^e in the ftrifteft fenfe, it was certainly a very 
poetical sem, and few petiod$i can be mentioaed in our hiftory, 
which ihine in that view with fi&f^rior luftfc;. The principal 
features, that firSte us in the poetry of the tin^s, are the 
predominancy of fables, fi&ion^ and fancy, and ^ fondnefs for 
inter^fting adventures and pathetk events* This charafteiif- 
tic diftm&ion may be chiefly referred to the following pixii* 
ciples, which were fometimes blended, and fometimes^had ^ 
fingle operation. The principles yft fpeak of w:ere the reviysj 
and vernacular verQons o£ the claffics ; the vifionary reveries 
or refinement of fblfe philofophy \ ^ degree of fuperftitionj^ 
fufficieat for the purpofes of poetry ; the adoption of the ma« 
ehineries of romance ; and the frequency and itnprovemttit of 
allegoric exhil^itions in the popular fpcftaclcs.' 

* Many circumftances, contributed to give a defcriptive, ^ 
pifturefque, and figurative caft to th^ poetical language of our 
C0intry ; and even the profe compofitipns of Elizabeth's reign 
toc^ a tin£kure from the fame caufes. In the mean while, 
general knowledge was widely and ra|>idly increafing. Book^ 
begs^tt to be n^ultiplied, and many ufeful and rational topics 
had been difcufled in our own tongue* Science, at the fame 
time, had not made fuch great advances as to damp the fpirit 
of invention (fiftion). On the whole, we were now aixived 
at a period that was eminently propitious to original and trae 
poetry. It was a period in which genius was rather direfied 
tbftfi {[ovemed by judgment ^ and in which tafte and leamuig 

• ha4 
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had fo far onlj difcipiiiied imaginatioiki as tp fuff^r its exceflea 
to pais without ceniure or cotitrottl» for tbe fake of the beau* 
ties to vrhidi thej stcre allied.' 

<< At the tiiiie when the objeSs pointed out bj us were calp 
bulated to have a powerful operatiou upoa the nature andcha-» 
raAer cif our pidetrjr, a genius of the firft order arofe, who wai 
animated with a full portion of the fpirit of the ^ge^and.capa« 
ble of painting it in all its csbergj. This genius was SffiHS^EE^ 
and the produAion we allude to^ his ^< Faery J^fie^u^."— It 
iraa ntftto Homer^ or Virgil, or even to Taffi), that Spenler 
looked up for a model ; but to Ariofto : suid it was conle« 
quentlj his intention to produce a poem which ibould con* 
fift of allegories, enchantziientSy and romantic expeditions, con* 
duded bj knights, giants, magicians,' and fi&itious beings. If 
he was blameable in this refped, the fault is not fo much to 
i>e imputed to bimifelf, as to the times in Which he lived. It 
iiras natural for him to follow the mode of compofition which 
then was morft admired, and to adopt thofe laws of tafte, 
which Italian Critics had approved : for Italj, not France, 
- was in Elizabeth's reign the arbiter of elegance ; and in Itai j 
Ariofto v^as greatly preferred to Taffd. Whether this opinion 
was juft or not, we are not h^f e called upon to determine. It 
is fufficient for oiir purpofe to obferve; that it was embraced 
by Spenfer % and that upon this principle, the plan of his 
grand poem, the Fairy Queen, was framed. — ^In powers of 
invention and richnefs of fancy, he has fcarcety ever been ex* 
deeded. To the difplay of thefe talents, the fubjefts he was 
led to, by the faflxionable reading of the times, were peculiarly 

ri % ac€om« 
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acconimodated* There could not be more admirable inftr o^ 
ments in the h^ds of a genaine poet^ than the adventures and 
manners of chivalxy, and the fuperftitions and enchantments 
of the dark agc^. Th<iy gave fcope for all the wildnefs and 
beauty of imagery^ and for all the fplendour aixd majefty of 
defcription | circumftances; of which Spenfer has availed him-' 
felf in the higheft degree. As/ therefore^ his Fairy Queen 
comes recommended to lis by fo many excellencies; it may be 
thought furprifing, that at prefent it ihould, compsiratitelyi 
have only a fmall number of readers. But this may be ac* 
Counted for frond feveral caufes; The cuftoms and manners^ 
defcribed by Spenfer are vaniihed a#ay, ahd confequendy are 
Cttle ilmder flood by the, bulk of mankind. His aUufions, like** 
wife, are often too abftrufe and learned for common apprehen-*' 
fipn 9 and fome degree of obfoietenefs hangs upon his language; 
isTor is ^allegorical poetry adfapted to the general underftanding.- 
Hence it is that Spenfer, with all his merit^ csin only be the 
lafting favourite of the few, who,^ by reading and true tafte, 
^e fully qualiiied to appreciate, and to feel, his tranfcendent 
beauties. By fuch perfons, he will be admired and applaud- 
ed, fo long as poetry fhall continue to be the obj^S of admira- 
tion and applaufe.— Various other poems were written by 
him, befides the Fairy Qgeen, among which the ** Shep- 
herd's Calendar," has excited the greateft attention. By 
the admirers of paftoral poetry it has always been held in 
high eiiimation, and it has no fmall merit of its kind. It has 
hten the fubjed: of imitation to fucceeding writers ; and the 
fame h^ l»cn the cafe with regard to his " Aftrophel," or 

£legy 
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Elegy on the death of Sir Philip Sidney. It is a paftoral ele- 
gy ; and We know that paftoral elegies have been fabricated in 
this country, by a long train of verfifiers, till they have be- 
come infignificant, and even difgufting. It need not be added, 
that we except the Lycidas of Milton.* ' 

* So ftrongly was the age of Elizabeth devoted to poetry, 
JSiat poetical publications were more numerous than thofe of 
toy oth^ fpecies cS compofitiofn in otir language. One ^SeSt of 
this taftc in flie nation wasj that there were two coUeftions «tf 
*« Flowef s" fele£ted from the work* of the moft fafliionable 
poets. The firft was entitled, " England's Patnaffus ;'• and 
the other, " Belvidere, or the Garden of the Mufes." Thtf 
former had the fuperiority, both in p#int of method and fe- 
le£hon. Thus a cuftom was btgun, which in our own time, has 
teen catified to a blameable excefs. If fuch compilations arok 
iiot wholly dettitiite of utility, they have the difadvantage o£ 
contributing to the number of fiiperiicial readers, and of prc- 
venfing many authors from being entirely read, the whole of 
ivhofe prodilAions might juftly claim a diligent perufal.* 

* It will not be ©xpefted, that we fliould endeavour to recite 
ihe names of all the writers of general poetry, that appeared 
during the reign of Elizabeth. Several of them, though ap- 
plauded by their cotemporaries, ar6 now found to have beeil 
entitled to no more than a fmall degree of praife. — GeorgiI 
(jrAscoiGNE, in addition to his merit as atranflator and a drama- 
tift, may here be nieintibned as having been eftecmed one of the 
beft love.poets of his time^ He attained alfo fome reputation 
as a fatirift.— Gabriel Harvet deferves to be remembered 

wia 
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•with refpeS, on accoi;y[it of a copy of vcrfes written by him,- 
figned Hobbinol^and which js prized toSpenfi^'s FairjQueen. 
It has even beeii falid that this poem^ if he had compofed 
nothing elfe, would halve rendered him immortal. Geokob 
TuBERViLLE's compofitiotis, beHdes his tranllations; Were Q>f 
various kinds; fucbas epitaphs^ epigrams^ fongs, Indfonnets i 
and poems defcribing the ^places and manners of the country 
of Ruffia, where he refided for a timc^' as fecretary to Sir Tho- 
mas Randolph. He was one of thofe who endeavoured to re« 
fine the Englifli ftyip. — Sia John Harrington deferves little 
notice as a poety indepiendently of his tranflation of Ariofto; 
His Epigranis^ however, are not deftitnte of wit— ^i-If, amidff 
to many claims to a^niration and applaufe/ Sibl Walt£R 
Raleigh is to be fpoken of as a poet, his title to that ap% 
pqllation belongs to the reign of Elizabeth; for hb poetical 
pieces were entirely £he amufements of his youth, his attention 
being foon direfted td fuperior purfuits*' 

^ There is fome diffictdty in afcertaii£ng the exzSt propor-' 
tion of fame due to Sir Pmup Sidney; as a poet. He was sr 
paiGonate admirer 6f the art of poetry, and hi^ produftions inf 
this way were very numerous. It* is univerfally allowed, that 
he was unfortunate iii his attempts to introduce the Romant 
meafures of verfe into our language, thofe meafotea not a* 
greeing with the genius of the Englifh tongue.' 

* Joseph Hall, who, iri procefs of time became fucceffive- 
iy Bifliop of Exeter and Norwich, is entitled to particular 
diftindiiou as a fatiric poetk M the begtmiBig of Ins cele- 
brated 
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brated ^' Virgtdemarum^'^ he claims the honour of having led 

the waj in this fpecies of compoiitipn ; 

*^ I €rft adventure, follow me who lift, 
" And be the fccond Englifh fatyrift." 

This affertipn of our poet is not ilriftly true ; for there 

were various fatirical writings previoufljr to his appea^rance. 

But he was the firft who diftinguiihed himself as a legitimate 

fatirift^ upon the claffic model of Juvenal and Perfius, with an 

intermixture of fome ftrpkes in the manner of Horace. Sue 

peeding authors have availed themfelves of the pattern fet 

them by Hall.^ 

* Sir Rxcharp Maitlanq was the principal Scotch' ver- 
nacular poet of this period. His produ&ions were various, 
jind ar« rf ad with pleafure by thofe who are competent maf- 
ters of the local and qbfol^te language in which they are 
written.---ALE3^ANDER Arbuthnot, Alexander Mont- 
GOMERir, and John Rolland, may be paffed over without 
farther motice ; nor is it merit, but^rank, that induces us to 
xnention James VI. pf Scotland. He publiihedin 1585, " The 
Effaycs of a Prentife in the diviije Arte of Poefie ;" and in 
1591, "His Msyefties poetical Exercifes at vacant Houres,'^ 
King James a£led the critic as well as the poet. At the end 
of the firft of thefe performances are, " Rewlis and Cautelis 
of Scottis Poefie," which, ' fays Mr Pinkerton, are curious, 
though llupi4** 

* We dofe the fubjeft of the poetry of this period with 
Jbme view of it, as difplayed in thei dramatic form. The firft 
regular tragedy which England produced was early im Eliza- 
beth's 
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hetVs rcIgn ; and this was the Gorbpduc, of Thomas Sack-p 
viiXE, Lord BuckhurfL It is written in blank verfe, divided 
into a£ts and^ fcene^, and cloatbed in all the £prmali|ie$ of the 
legitimate drama. The firft exhibition of it was in the grea^ 
Ball of.the Inner Temple, bj the ftudents of that Society, as 
part of the entertainment of a grand Chriftmas ; and in Ja- 
*taarj, 1561-2, it was again reprefented before the Queen at 
Whitehall.. It was not intended for the prefs, but having 
Ibeen jTurreptitioufly and carelefsly printed, a correft edition 
was given in 157 !► Though this tragedy never was a fa- 
vourite, even ^mong our anceilors, and has long fallen into ge- 
neral oblivion, the language of it has great purity and per- 
fpicuity,. and it is entirely free from that tumid phrafeology 
which afterwards took place among our dramatic poets. Eve- 
ry fcene of the Gorboduc is marked with Sackville's charac- 
teriftical manner, which confifts in a pef fpicuity of ftyle^ and 
a command of numbers, fuperior to the tone of hi$ times.' 

* Christopher Marlge, whom yve have mentioned ^ 
a tranffatpr^ appeared with greater lultre as a ' dramatic 
poet* Six tragedies were written by him, and he began a fe- 
ventfe,. which was completed by another hand. It is remark- 
able, and indicates the credulous ignorance of the age, that the 
fubjeft of one of his pieces Ihould be the Tragical Hiftory of 
the Life and Death of Dr. John Fauftus. Marloe's chief fault 
in defcription is an indulgence of the ^orid ftyle, and an ac- 
cumulation of conceits, refulting, however, from a warm and 
brilliant fancy. It has even been faid of him, that he bore 
fodne refemblance to the incomparable Sljfdkefpeare. The tra- 

gpdy 
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^edj of Dido, left incomplete bj Marloe, was finiflied by 
by Thomas Nashe, who was llkewife the author of a comedy. 
— Georg£ Wpietstone was a writet upon various fubjefts 
inprofe; but his ploetical compofitions Were of too quaint 
and pedantic a nature^ to deferve the attention of pdftei-ity. 
His comedy, ** Promos and Caffandra," no otherwife deferves 
to te noticed, than as it is faid, that Shakefpeate founded upon 
it his " Meafure for Meafure." Befides other works, Whet- 
ftone drew up d life of George Gascoigne, wlio claims a 
place among our dramatic poets, not only ds the tranflator of 
the ** Jocafta" of Euripides^ and the •* Siippofes'* of Ariofto> 
but as the Author of a tragi- comedy, called the Glafs of Go* 
verriment/^ and a Mafijue, entitled, ^* The Princely Pleafures 
of Kennelworth Cattle." This Mafqiie is compofed piirtlj 
in profe, and partly in rhyme ; and is a i elation of the enter- 
tainment given to Queen Elizabeth at Kennelworth^ by Robert 
Dudley, Eirl of Leicefter, in the month of July, i575.-i. 
John Lilly wrote a number of comedies, ^hich were a£ted 
before the Queen, and feem to have been much applauded iti 
their day. He has been highly eitolled ai a rifeformuer and 
purifier of the' Englifh language ; btt the afFefted tiirn (5f his 
compofitibns, and efpecially of hiSI « Euphues," a romance, 
does not give credit to fiich an encomium .-^Another comic 
Writer of this reign was Robert Gre(k. He was a man of 
great humour and drollery, and by ho means deficient in point 
of wit; which talents, however, wefre prottituted by him to 
the bafe purpofes of vice ancl obfcenity. It is faid of him 
that he was thejirfl author who wrote for bread, — George 

o Peele 
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f^EELE exercifed his abilities for the ftage in a di6Fercnt formi^ 
His <* Arraignment of Paris'*' was a dramatic Paftoral ; hiff 
f* Edward the Firft" an hiftorical play;. and his ** King 
Pavid and Fair Bethfabe," a tragedy. He wrote, like- 
wife, another tragedy, called ** The Turkifh JMahomet, 
and Hyren the fair Greek," which has not been printed* 
The ftory, no doitbt^ is the fame as that^ upon which Dr. 
Johnfon's " Irene" is founded. Other poems were written by 
Peele, and it has been admitted, that he was a good paftoral poet/ 
* But all the dramatic authors^ we have mentioned, and the 
luftre they (hed on the reign of Queen Elizabeth, are of little 
iignificance,whcn compared with the glory, which was rcflefted 
upon it by its having produced Shaklspeare, that mafter of 
human nature and human life ; that prodigy of invention and 
imagination ; that commander of the fublime, the pathetic, and 
the comic ; that painter of external paiHons and external man- 
ners ; that miracle of defcription,* moral wifdom, and deefi pe- 
netration ^ and that treafure.of pure poetry. It was in the 
latter end of this period, that he wrote fome of his fineft pieces, 
and difplaycdthe wonderful fourccs and energies of his mind. 
vWe pretend not to give a minute charader of Shakefpeare. 
This it would be impoilfible to db with juftice, in many pages. 
Beiides, he chiefly flouriflled in the next reign of James I, fur- 
rounded with his great competitors, but faT furpaffing them 

< Am^ng the mifcellaneous writers of the age. Sir Philit 
Sidney dcferves the firft place. His " Arcadia'' was long high- 
ly celebrated and greatly admired. What Sir Philip has ob- 

fcrvcd 
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fenred concerning ** Amadis de Gnu.e, ' may in fome degree 
be applied to his own performance. *' Truly," fays he, " I 
** have Joiown men, that even with rea^Iliig Amadis de Gaule, 
*' which God knows, wanteth much of a perfeft pocfie, have 
^* foiind their hearts moved to the exercife of curtefie, libe*. 
i^* ralitie, and efpecially qourage."-^But there is another pro- 
duftion, on account of which Sir Philip defcrves to be record- 
' jcd with honour as a mifcellaneous writer. This is his " De-^ 
fence of Poefie," which will probably long continue to be read 
•with pleafure, by perfons of true tafte and difcernment. It is 
;an ample and maflferly vindication of the .art, and there are 
many paffages in it, which difplay great power of compofition.* 
^ Hekrt Cuff has here fome claim to remembrance, in 
jconfequence of his " Treatife on the Differences of the Ages 
dof Man's Life." It is a curious and philofophical performance | 
but the value of it is diminiihed by its partaking too much of 
that uncoujthnefs of language, which was gienerally prevalent. 
Cuff was the unfortunate fecretary to the Earl of Effex, and 
had in his mafter a fupcrior model of Engliih ftyle ; for the 
former had habituated himfelf to write like a fcholar, while 
the latter managed his pen with the freedom of a man of th^ 
world—To the names already given, may be added that of 
Sir Geoffrey Fenton, fecretary of ftate in the kingdom of 
Ireland. He chiefly figured in the capacity of ^, tranflator, 
and his principal works were ** Golden Epiftles," gathered 
from Latin, French » and Italian authors ; and a tranflation of 
** The Hiftory of the Wars of Italy, by Francis Guicciardini, 
' in twenty Books." — Sir Geoffrey wrote with eafe, and his 
(lyle rcflefts credit on his judgment and tafte.' 

92 ^ The 
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^ The aiifceUaneous authors of eminetit ftation were the 
following : Lord Buckhurst ; Edward Vere, feiventeentk 
^arl of Oxford; William Poulett, Marquis of Winchef- 
ter ; Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicefter ; William Cecil, 
Lord Burleigh ; Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton ; 
) Lord Chancellor Hatton ; and Hekry Cary, firft Lor4 Falk- 
land Among the female authors of this period, the il^- 

luftrious Queen Elizabeth maintains the firft rank ; for flie 
was the moft learned ^oman of the age. Befides her tranfla- 
tions into Greek ^nd Latin, which are foreign to this hiftori^ 
cal view, flie tranflated PJutarch^de Curiofitate, Boethius's 
Confolation of Philofophy, Salluft's Jugiirthine yizr^ and part 
of Horace's Art of Poetry, into her native language.— By her 
CO temporaries Elizabeth has been highly extolled for her 
poetry ^ but this muft be attributed to the flattery of the age. 
The beautiful, the unfortunate, and the imprudent Mary 
Queen of Scots makes but a feeble comparifon with hei: 
rival Elizabeth ; for fhe was far inferior to her in profound eru- 
dition, and rather excelled in thofe lighter parts of literature, 
that were fafhionable at the Court, where fhe had been edu- 
cated. Befides the poems written by her in Latin, French, 
and Scotch, {he comppfed alfo a <* Confolation of her long Im- 
prifonment, and royal Advice to her Son." Many of her 
Letters occur in public libraries, and are frequently finding 
their way to the prefs, in coi^fequence of the minute attention 
to hiftorical information, which is now fo generally prevalent. 
Mary Sidney, Countefs of Pembroke, and After to Sir Philip 
Sidney, was a very accompliflied lady, and received ample tefr 
pmonies of her merit. The two works, which flie publiftied^ 

were 
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were only tranflations ; one being " A Difcourfe of Life and 
Death 5" and the other, " The Tragedie of Antonie."-^But 
among the women of this period, who were devoted to the. 
lludj of literature, the principal place is due to the four 
daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke. They were well acquaint- 
ed with the ancient and modern languages, and tranflated fe^ 
vcral works rinto their own. — Milbred, the eldeft of the four 
lifters, was, for niiore than forty- two years, the wife of the il-, 
luftrious flatefman William Cecil, Lord Burleigh. She tranf- 
lated a piece of St. Chryfoftom's, from the original, into the 
Englifli language. — Anne, the fecond daughter of Sir Anthony 
Cooke, becanie the wife of the Lord-keeper, 5ir Nicholas 
Bacon, and was the mother of the iUuftrious Francis Bacon, 
She tranffstted from^ the Italian into Englifh, twenty-five Ser- * 
mons written by Barnardine Ochine, a celebrated divine of that 
age, concerning the predeftination and election of God. Not 
long after her marriage. Lady Bacon gratified the curiofity 6f 
the publiC) and contributed much to the inftruftion of her 
countrynien, in religious matters, by tranflating from the La- 
tin into Englifh, an *^ Apology for the Church of England ;'* 
originally written by the learned and eloquent Bifhop Jewel. — 
Elizabeth, the third daughter of Sir Anthony, was firft mar- 
ried to Sir Thomas Hobby, and fccondly to John, Lord Ruf- 
fell, fon and heir to FraQcis Ruflell, Earl of Bedford. . She 
wrote epitaphs for her fon, daughter, brother, fitter, both huf- 
bands, and a venerable old friend, in the Greek, Latin, and 
Englifli tongues. Befides thefe. Lady Ruffel tranflated, from 
the French into Englifli, a traft, entitled ^^ A way of Recon- 
ciliation 
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ciliation of a good and learned Man^ touching the true nature 
and Subftance of the Body and Blood of Chrilt."^ — Katherine» 
the fourth daughter in this learned family, though likewife 
fiwno^s for her knowledge in the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
languages, and for her fkill in poetry, does not appear to have 
been the author of any diftind treatife. • 

* It muft, however, be remembered, that the ^literature o£ 
the women of that period extended comparatively but to a few 
perfons, and thofe only of confiderable rank ; the generality 
of the female fex being in a ftate of ignorance^ There was^ 
by no means that diffufion of knowledge, that cultivation of 
mind, that tafte for books, with which we now , meet, in al- 
moft every company of ladies. Neither do we find, that the 
learned women of tjie fijcteenth century produced f uch works 
as have continued to be read much by pofterity. The moii 
important produftion of any of Sir Anthony Cooke's 
daughters, was Lady Bacon's tranflation of Bilhop Jewel's 
Apology ; and yet, who but an antiquary will now feek for 
it, or' give himfelf the trouble of perufingit? Not afingle 
poetcfs, defcrving to be mentioned, arofe in this country till 
the feventeenth century. The Dutchess of Newcastle^ 
Mrs Katherine Philips, and Mrs. Behn, appear to have 
been the firft who could, in any degree, merit that appella- 
tion. Independently of poetry, the learned women of Eliza, 
heth's reign have been far exceeded by the ingenious ladies of 
the prefent age, both in the general and extenfive utility of 
their writings, and in the elegancies of compofition. There is 
a remark to be made poncerning the diflference between the 

literature 
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literature of tlie ladies of the fixteenth centurj, and that of the 
females of more [^recent times. The former entered deeply 
into the lludy of the ancient languages ; whilft the latter, be- 
fides acquiring a ikill in the modern tongues^ efpeciallj thef 
French and the ItaliaQ, have paid their principal attention to 
^he cultivation of general knowledge j though a few of them 
have been no fmall proficients in the learning of antiquity.' 

^ Among the nunaerous Divines of this period, who have a 
claim to peculiar and extraordinary diftindion, both as men 
of letters and as improvers of their native language, we have 
already mentioned Rich A.RD Hooker, to whom we fhall join 
the name of Tho^Ias Bilson, fucceffively Biihop of Worcef- 
ter and Winchefler. This prelate was one of the final cor- 
xeftors of the Englilh tranflation of the Bible, in the reign of 
James I. For this office he appears to have been particulaxly 
qualified, as his ftyle is, in general, more eafy and harmonious 
than was common among the ecclefiaftics of his time.' 

* Amidft the endlefs theological produftions of the age, ori- 
ginal works in Ethics were almoft totally unknown among 
iiSy till at length the public received ample gratification from 
Francis BacoK's Effays, concerning which we need not fay, 
that they opened a rich treafury of moral obfervation, and 
that they were worthy*of the great and comprehenfive mind^ 
from which they proceeded. The name of Effays was then 
new to the world, and perhaps had been derived from Mon-» 
faigne. Thus Bacon introduced into England a fpecies of 
writing, which has fince been largely cultivated, which has 
produced a vaft number of beautiful compofitions, and which 
conftitutes an elegant part of modern literature/ 

The 
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The fpecimens of compofition quoted by Pr, Johnfon, in 
his Hiftorj of the Englifh language, extend onlj to the period,- 
in which Dr Wilfon wrote ; a man whofe merits in refining 
his native tongue we have ftated in page xcviii & feq. It would, 
however, have been very ufeful, if Dr. Johnfon had produced 
further fpecimens^ ^ taken from the writers of the fixteenth 
and feventecnth centuries, fo that the fubfequent tranfitipn^ 
from the Saxon-Normannic to the modern Englilh language, 
might have been exhibited in an uninterrupted view. During 
a period of two centuries and a half, a living language muft 
undergo great changes. This is particularly obvious in the 
German, when we compare the language of the modem Ger- 
mans with that of Luther and his cotemporaries. I propofe, 
therefore, to conclude this Effay with a few general remarks, 

1. The cultivation of a language altogether depends upon | 
the progrcfs j which a nation makes in tafte^ and in philofophi-i ' 
cal acquirements. The latter enrich a language, while the for- I 
mer contribute to give- it an agreeable form, and to regulate j 
its inflexion and harmony^ Hence the hiftory of a language 
cannot be pf operly exhibited, without giving a clofely con- 
nefted view of the refpeftive improvements of the people, that 
make ufe of this' language. 

2. As. in languages we findr no arbitrary but conventional 

arrange- 



* If it were confiftcntwith the limits allotted.Xo-i'lns publication^ 
many other fpecimens from kter writers might have been inferted. 
But as the works of the bell authors, during the fev^nteenth and 
eighteenth centuries, are pretty geheralfy known, this omidion 
cannot be confidcrcd as material. ..^-^ 

1 
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airrangements in everj part of them ; hence the changes, 
which a language from time to time undergoes, muft be de« 
duced and explainied from the particular circumftances, in 
i^iiich a nation is placed. In order to fix our attention Ixere 
cxclufively upon the Englifli language, we may obferve, 
that though the conqueft of England by the Normans, points 
out the caufe of the fubfequent mixture of the Saxon-Danilh 
diale6i with the Noimaiinic ; yet as many nations have been 
Conquered by invaders, whofe languages were not introduced 
into the vanquiflied countries, this mixture cannot be fatis- 
fa&orily explained, unlefs we have recourfe to a variety of 
concurrent circumftances. Among thefe, the relative iitua- 
tion, in which the conquerors were placed towards the conquer- 
ed, deferves particular attention; As long as the conquerors 
ruled the natives with defpotic rigour, their language pre- 
vailed, both at court and in common life ; they compelled the 
fubjugated Britons to make ufe of the Normannic laaguage^ 
as well in their mutual intercourfe as in all public tranfaftions. 
Thus this language fpread rapidly, even among the lower or- 
ders of the people. Biit as the dominion of the proud Normaii 
Barons did not continue lo^^g enough, to fupprefs completely the 
language of the country ; and as the lower clafl*es, under Henry 
II, again acquired their former importance, the old popular 
language likewife refumed its former authority. Befides this 
circumftance, the nation at the fame time advanced in know- 
ledge, tafte, and improvements of every kind, fo that the de- 
ficiencies and imperfeftions of the ancient language were foon 

difcovered. On this account, the more refined Normannic 
./ ^ 

p tongue. 
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tongue, with which the people Were already acquainted, was 
mingled with the dialeft of the natives : and as England 
henceforth continued to improve in knowledge and tafte, by 
its intercourfe with France, it happened, that the French lan- 
guage difplajed its influence more and more upon that of the 
Englifli ; particularly as its kindred dialefk, the Normannic, 
had already pavied the way for this mixture. Hence, too, we 
can explain the Angular phenomenon, that of two names given 
to the fame ol>jeft, the one of which is of Saxon-Daniik, and 
the other of Normannip or French extradion, the latter Ihould 
be more dignified dian the former, or, at leaft, ufed more fre- 
quently among the higher clafles of fociety. The words ox, 
calf, wether, are derived from the D^nifh* Saxon ; but heej\ 
veal, and mutton * from the Normannic-French. Many other 
inftances of a fimilar nature occur in modern Englilh. 

3. Befides the peculiarities found in every individual naE« 
luon, there are, in many languages of nations intimately con- 
nefted, always fome particulars, in which they all agree : and 
as this is obfervable during one and the fame period of time» 
it muft be explained from the prevailing fpirit of the age. In 
order to give an example of this kind, we fhall mention the 
appearance of the foftening letter r, which, fince the fifteenth 
century, has been prevalent in feveral languages of Europe* 

The 



^ The words here employed in illufiatrion of the remark, do not 
appear to have been diAin6lly underflood by Mr. Adelung ; for 
they are not flridly fynonymcus, and though they both refer to* 
the objeds expieffed by them, yet always in different ilates of 
their exiflence. W. 
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The adoption of this letter appears to have arifen in confe- 
quence of the progrejGive refinement of tafte, fc that fpeakers 
and writers of modem languages felt the neceffitj of fof tening 
the harflmefs of the vernacular tongues, which were overload- 
ed with conibnants. For this purpofe, the infertion or the 
addition of the vowel e has been the moft ufu^l and the moft 
general expedient; by which, ambng other languages, the 
French in particular has been nioch cefined. The fame has 
)>eea sulopted in the GermaUi as the words, Bvbe^ Knabe, a 
boj ; Kqfe, cheefe ; enge, narrow ; blode, weak, timid ; Getreidiy 
com, and manj others, were fince that period written and 
fpoken with an additional ^, inftead of the harder words, Bub^ 
Kaab, Kas, eng^ blod^ Getreid. — A fimilar method has been 
pradifed in the Engliih language, as is obvious from the fpe- 
cimens given in the eatlier periods of its Hiftorj. But the 
^i^^t^ of propriety, in thi? ^fpeft, were foon tranfgreffed m 
all the modem languages, suid this e was frequently annexed, 
without neceflity, to many words, in which it ferved only to 
obfcure their ilruSiure and inflexion, or at leaft to reader them 
^ukward and heavy. Such are, in German, the words, dig 
GeJchvDtfiere^ the brothers and fitters ; die BUrgermeiftere^ the 
Burgo-naaiters j oftCi frequently j reine, purely ; dk jibleitunge, 
the derivation; and in Engliih, the words, ordering^ both^, 
accordyngf, fucb^, any^, and many others. Hence all the lan- 
guages, as the people advanced in (bund tatte and knowledge, 
have, in latter times, reftrained this addition within certain and 
projper limits. /; 

pa ESSAY 
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jf Fbilo/opbscal vU%v of /be Englif^ La^gH^g^* 



Why. called PbUqfophkal P 

JLt has now become ufual in language, to call that method of 
treating a fubjeft phUofofhical^ where wc not only dcfcribe the 
phenomena as thej exift, bat inquire alfo, how thej came to 
be what they are, and why they are fo. And it is merely in 
this fenfe I make ufe of this expreffion here ; for the term 
pH/o/opbicak&Ti&lj implies nothing more than rational. It 
would lead me too far, were I to ihow the fuperiority of this 
rational method in langnages, over the mechanical mode of 
teaching, hitherto praftifed. It has already been introduced^ 
with fuccefs, in all the other fciences ; language alone is 
behind in this refpeA : for which reafon gi'ammar muft ftill 
be contented with the contemptible appellation of a mere art, 
however fufceptible it may be of a fcientific method. All I 
intend here is merely an experimental inquiry, in which I 
propofe to feled a few of the more remarkable phenomena 
occurring in the Engliih language ; fo that the reader muft 
by no means exped to find a grammar^ in the common accep- 
tation of that term. 



Of 
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Of the Engtijh Language. 

IVliat has been the origin of the Englifh language, and 
by what means, bj what intrinfic and extrinfic changes it 
has been graduallj improving, for upwards of a thoufand 
years paft, has been fhewn in the preceding Eflay.— It is fpo- 
ken in the greatell part of England, and in the Low-lands 
of Scotland, while, on the contrary, in the mountainous parts 
of Scotland, in Ireland, and in the Englifli provinces of Wales 
and Cornwall, anothet language prevails, which is the offspring 
of the oldeft language of the country, the Britifh, a[nd bears an 
afhnity to that fpoken in the French province of Britanny. . 

Oftbe EngUJb Written Language. 

The Englifli, like every other living language, is again di- 
vided into various dialers, which differ, partly according tq 
the diftrifts of the country where they are fpoken, partly ac- 
cording to the degrees of cultivation acquired by thofe who 
i^eak them. The mqft improved of thefe dialeds, as In 
every other language, is likewife the written language of the 
nation, and in the ftrifteft fenfe termed the Englifli language. 
The moil accompliflied part of the nation is here, as in many 
other ftates, the court, and the higher clafles of the inhabitants 
of the Capital $ for wealth and tafte are generally the attend- 
ants of the court, and their natural influence on language is 
here accordingly moft remarkable. Hence it is this refined 
dialed, which all writers of tafte employ, and which, out of 
the Capital, can be learned only iigm books. 
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Divtfion of Grammar. 

Grammar is divided into two .principal parts^ of which' the 
firft and moft important rdates to the art of fpeaking with 
proprietjy the fecond to the art of writing corredlj, or ortho- 
graph j. As one muf^ firft fpeak properly, before he can 
write with accuracy, or^ographj oi^ght, in juftice, to* hold 
the laft place in ew^j grammar* Yjet as no projprefs can be 
made in fpeaking, without acquiring the elementary part of 
the mode of writing, it is cuftomary to begin with the ortho« 
graphy ; particularly in fuch languages, as are fpoken di£r 
Jierently from what they are written. 

, Of the Englijb WritUn CbaraSer^f 

. There is every reafon to believe, that the ancient Britoa3 
were as little acquainted with the art of writing, as any of 
the rude and femi-barbarous nations of ' thofe times. The 
Romans, indeed, as foon as they eftabliihed themlelyes ia 
Britain, likewife introduced their written ch^rafters ; but it 
does not appear, that they were adopted by the natives : and 
though this had been the cafe, thef would have been loft by 
the fucceeding invafions of the Saxons, who, at their firft apr 
pearance in this country, were a more rude and favage people 
than the ancient Britons.-— As foon as the Saxons were con- 
verted to Chriftianity, they received the Roman charader$ 
from their Italian and Gallic teachers of religion ; and thefe 
icharaders had been already transformed| and adapted to the 
fi^nning hand, then in ufc. 

Of 
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Ofthi jinglo^'Sajton Alphabet. 

• As tbe S^aons had certain founds in their unpaliihed and 
harOi language, with which the Romans, as welLas the cultl^ 
vated Gauls were unacquainted, and which therefore could 
not be exprdTed by the common written charaders of the lat- 
»ter, manj of thefe were changed, and fome new ones adopted i 
fttch as that which reprefents the hiffing th, and which was 
borrowed from the Greek e, th«ta. This alphabet, termed 
the Anglo-Saxon, maintained its ground till the invafion of 
the Normans, and for a confiderable time after that event. ^ 

Ofiisdifyfi. 

However much the ancient Roman charaAers might have 
been disfigured bj the corrupted tafte of the middle ages, they 
ftill retained a certain affinity to their original form : but this 
afEnitj was deftrojed hj the peculiar Anglo-Saxon letters* 
-—In the Saxon and Saxo-Dani(h periods, the national 
tafte, notwithftanding the progrefs it had made, was ftill 
much too rude, to exhibit this corruption, in a fenfible 
manner. But when the Normans fubjeded England to 
their power, and began to {pread the higher degrees of ini- 
provement, that prevailed in France; when the Saxo-Da* 
nifli language ' itfelf was refined hj the Normanhic and later 
French ; this aukward ftate oi things became evident, the old 
Anglo-Saxon charafters were again abandoned, and the Roman 
alphabet in its pure form, fuch as prevailed at that time ia 
France, was confequently adopted, in preference to the former, 

Thi* 
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This change! however, was now attended with the inconve* 
' nience, that the fimple hiding middle-found, which had for^ 
merlj been exprefled by the letter e, borrowed from the 
Greek, behoved now to be denoted by the compound tbg 
which could exprefs it only in a very imperfed manner. But 
if the improvements in a language be carried on with tafte, 
of two inconveniences, that one is always preferred, which is 
the leaft repugnant to the fenfe of beauty and propriety. The 
old Anglo-Saxon figure difagreed altogether with the fym- 
metry of the Roman letters ; and therefore proved more offen- 
five to found tafte, than tbkrth, although it be a compound 
fign for a fimple found, becaufe it was ilill agreeable to the 
Ron^n'fafluon, at leail with refped: to its ihape. 

Of angular Written CharaBers. 

To trace all the changes, which thefe charaders have, from 
time to time, undergone in their figure, would be tedious, and 
is not properly an objeft of this inquiry. I fliall remark onlj 
one circumftance. In the latter centuries of the middle age, 
when tafte and induftry began to revive, there arofe amode of 
writing, which is properly denominated the ** Broken writ," 
but which, in common life, is generally called the «* Monkilh 
writing," becaufe the monks, in particular, ufed it in their 
manur?ripts. It is alfo frequently termed the " Gothic cha- 
rafter," not as if it had been inrented and ufed by the Goths, 
but in fa far only, as we arc accuftomed to call all that taft;e 
Gothic, which delights in angular, pointed, and curled orna- 
ments. As this handwriting was certainly more beautiful 

than 
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than the long and " waving" current hand, formerly in jife^ 
^t afterwards hecame general over all Europe, Jtnd maintained 
its place till the revival of the fciences and of good tafte, 
when people returned to the beautiful Rdman^letters, as they 
were formed, before the barbarous nations irntprinted on them 
^he marks of their corrupted and uncultivstted tafte^ 

Thefe charaders were fitft difcontinued in Italy^ where the 
found Roman hand was foon retived, which is therefore term- 
ed Italian ; and whfence it was by degreesf introduced into 
feveral countries of Europe. But as the prevailing degree of 
tafte was by no means uniform^ either in all countries, or a- 
xnong all the claiTes of one and the fame nation^ this change 
happened in different ways, and with various modifications* 
£ngland, fince the preceding century, has been gradually a- 
doptmg the round Italian lettet, in all writings defigned for 
the higher and middle daffes ; while, on the contrary, in fuch 
writings as are imcdediately addrefied to the common pepplo 
(for inftance, in ads of parliament, public deeds, &cc.)' the old 
angular charadler^ gefieraUy called '* engroffing," is ftill lifed ; 
becaufe they have been long accuftomed to it, and have not 
yet acquired a fufficient degree of tafte *, to perceive its in- 
elegance. 



* The author certainly alludes here to the £ngli{h lawyers only j 
dis the continuation of this barbarous charader ts produdive ot 
cpnfiderable fees^ wbik thedifufe of it would matenally affed theii^ 
intercft. 

Notieaftbi Cem^ofitor* 
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^£ EngUJb write differently from what theyfpeaf. 

I'he Eagliih language confifta of a mixture of the old Saxott 
aad Daniib, of the Normannic and modem French^ and of the 
Latin* The ItaHan and Spanifli are often added to this num« 
bar, but thefe two languages neither have had, nor could have 
had, fo great aii ipfluence on the EngUiky as^ to form a confii- 
f uent part of it, although individual words may be derived 
from them^ which holds alfo wkh refped to many other lan- 
guagesv And as the languages before mentitotted are fo di£Eer- 
ent from each other in their external and internal ftrudure, U 
is eafj to fee, that dris aflbciation or combinaticm of words 
could not take place ^thout grieat viole!Dce^ and the deftmc-> 
tion of a great part of the peculiarities of each of tlie languages 
thus combined in the Englifh* Smee^ in all languages^ a elofe 
adherence to etynctology pre£errcs their peculiar form, and has 
a tendency to prevent tlhofe Remarkable changes^ which the 
eonftant progrefs of civilization, ad well as the precij^tate al- 
terations of the people^ would otherv^ife produce ; it is not 
diffictilt to perceive, that, by .this method of adopting and incor^ 
porating words^ the proximate ftrufture of them^ with refpeff 
to the ear at leaft^ muft in agreat variety of inftances be deftroj. 
ed ; efpecially as this ftrudure, in general, is but very imper- 
feftly known in fuch words^ as are derived from a foreign Ian* 
guage, that forms' a component part of the smcient language of 
the country. The pronunciation, accordingly, in s^ fuch 
mixed languages, is exceedingly variable ; becaufe the neareft 
derivation^ of the greater number of woxas, is unknown to the 

people. 
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people, who fpeak them ; and^^confe^uentlj there is no fixed 
immoveabk point, to which the ideas denoted bj them, might 
he attached, and which comld guide the tongue and the ear, 
^This deficiency is obrious in all thofe modem languages,, 
which have beeo formed bj a mixture with the Latin, as the 
Italian, French, Spanifli, and Portuguefe, che pronunciation of 
which is expofed to far more confiderable changes than fuch 
languages, as have remained pure and unmixed, like the Ger- 
man and her northern fifteis. Thofe mixed languages, too, 
would in a few<:entiirie8 be deprived of their uniformity, had 
not the <' latent perception'* of neceffitj fumiihed thefe nations 
with a method of preferving, for a long time, the proximate 
derivation of words, at leaft to |be eje^ though the ear maj 
)iavc loft it* 

ExplanattQn of this phenomenon. 

The method of preferying the etymology of words, as a* 
dopted by the nations above alluded to, is no other than this, 
that people write differently from what they fpeak : a phe- 
nomenon,, which indeed has been hitherto leprefented, by 
grammarians and philofopbic linguifts, as the moft palpable 
abfurdity that can be conceived ; although the agreement of 
^ the weftern nations of Europe, in what they have thus term- 
ed abfurdity, Ihould have convinced them, that there muft be 
fome reafon for it, and which pught not to be overlook- 
ed. This reafon then is no other, than to preferve, as long as 
is neceffary, to the eye at leaft, the proximate derivation by 
means of writing, although the pronunciation has lojil it ; tq 
^promote thereby that univerfal intelligibility, which is the 

qz firft 
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firft and principal objeftof language ; and, at th^ fame tinier 
to prevent the fwerving and fluftuating pronunciation^ as 
long as pof&ble, from further and ilill greater deviations—- 
An example or two will ferve to noake the matter iQore evi- 
dent. The following words, being borrowed from the French 
and Latin languages, legality y kgion^ organ^ orgicff are now 
pronounced legallity^ kdfuhun, argun, ardzky^* If they were 
written in (his maunei:, an EngUfliman might, at length, learn 
to underfland them tolerably well, but he would fiill find a difr 
ficulty, when thefe words occurred to him again in their ori- 
ginal language, to recognize his own in theni. The bond of 
connedion between the Englifh language and its conilituent 
parts would thus be diflolved, and the reciprocal intelligibili- 
ty would thereby be rendered obfcure. Further, as the pro- 
nunciation in aU fuch mixed languages, from (he caufes above 
mentioned, ^is from time to time confiderably changed, many 
words would foon become altogether obfcure and unintelli- 
gible, did not the etymological way of writing them, ftill 
maintain their true form, as lon^ as is prafticable and neceffary . 
Befides, the adherence to the neareft derivation, and the pre- 
fervation of the original form of words, by accurate writing, 
are likewife the means of preventing the extremely fluduating 
pronunciation from ftill greater deviations. This is the true 
realon, why all the weftern Europeans, and confequently the 
Englifli too, write differently from what they fpeak : and as 
this phenomenon has been produced entirely by " the latent 
iperception of purpofe and means," which is involved in fq 
much obfcurity, that, fo far as I know, their grammarians 

have 
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have not yet been able to account for it ; hence we receive a 
leflbn, not to cenfure the like regulations, if thej are univer- 
fallj adopted by one or more nations, until the real foundation 
of them has been jjifcoyeredf Thp difference of this mode of 
writing from that of fpeaking, is indeed m itfelf an imperfect 
tion ; but in all thofe languages, that are fo thoroughly mixed, 
it is a real perfeftion ; becaufe it preferves, at leaft to the eye, 
the immediate derivation, and confequently furniflie^ us with 
tfie eaiieft pofiible method of underfianding words, while it 
feives to prevent any further deviations in the pronuncia-r 
tion. 

Of Orthography, 

On the preceding dodrine of pronunciation, is alfo founded 
the greateft and moft important pgrt of the Englifli orthogra- 
phy, or rather, the orthography of the Engliih language is the 
xeverfed do&rine of prpnunciation ; becaufe it muft (hew, how 
^very uttered found is to be written with its proper charac- 
ters. Th^ lefs important part^ of it are, the rules for ufing 
. initial capital letters, the diviiion of fyllables, the fpelling of 
compound lyords, the orthographical figns,^and the like^ 

0/ the Jiruiiure of words. 

Neither orthography, nor the doftrine of tone, nor any o- 
ther part of grammar, can 4ifp^nfe with the elements of the 
Jiru&ure ofwords^ or etymology in the ftriftefl and moft rigid 
fenfe ; however much this has been negle&ed in all the Eng- 
liih grammars, with . wliich I am acquainted- Hence I pro-. 
^ pofc 
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^fe here, to make an attempt towards tracing and matking 
tbe outlines of $his do^rinei which is lb little underftood in aJ) 
languages. 

Defirdtion of words and fiyUahles\ 

Langnage is compofed of words, A word is the percepti- 
ble expreiEon of an idea, which is pronounced without fuf- 
pending the voic^ Words dien ar^ the names of partiqidar 
ideas, and are confeqnentlj as varioirs in their ftrufiure, a^ 
the ideas themfelyes. In genejral, a word maj confift of one 
fxr more fjUables, and a f jllable is a perceptible found, which 
is pronounced with a fin^e emiilion from the mouth. Sincej, 
therefore, the vowels are fimple founds, which are produced 
bj the mere opening of the mouth, and diphthongs are double 
fbundsy namely two vowels, in which the Toice pafies^ with^ 
4Hit fufpenfion, froni one opening to another, it follows from 
this, that a word properlj contains as msmj fyllables, As there 
occur in it vowels or diphthongs. I have ufcd the term ^'^pto- 
perly \^ for the pronunciation, in^EnglifliyOCcafions a variety 
of exceptions, by fuppreffing many vowels, fo that 'for iaftance 
z word, which in writing conlilts of four fyllables^ may in 
pronunciation confift only of three. 

jOivifion of words ^ according to their JlruBure^ 

All words, with refpeft to their ftrufture, are of three kinds f 
they are either radicals ^ or derivatives, or comfouads* Con- 
traded words might alfo be addfd here ; but they belong for 
the mo& part to the language of low life ; for inftance,^ii^ 

' • . for 
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jfbr good father j . gammer ^ for good mother ; or if they are at 
all in general ufe^ they aTe confidered and treated as radicals. 

< Definition t(f radicals. 

Radical words are properly foch, as exprefs the firft origi- 
nal idea, of whatever kind, by a itngle emiilion from the 
mouth ; and hence they are uniformly monpfyllalbles, bec^ufe 
every original idea is founded on a fingle tranfieat and 
imdivided fenfation. Thefe radicals may again be divided in-* 
to various fpecies : but in grammar, this divifion is not at- 
tended with any ptadical advantage ; for every word that is 
^ monofyllable, if it cannot be proved to be contraded from 
two others, is admitted there as a radical. In the following^ 
part of this treatife we ihall find, that, in Englifh^ the mxA of 
the words borrowed from the French, Latin, and other foreign 
languages, are treated as radicals^ of whatever number of fyl- 
tables they may confift. 

Among the radical words are likewife comprehended thofe^ 
Ivhich have adopted the final letter e^ for thQ fake of rendering 
the harfli monofyHables fomewhat fofter, although they ac- 
quire, by this prQcefs, an additional fyllable. In all the modem 
European languages, particularly in the Englifh, German, and 
French, this ^ has been an ufeful expedient, to foften the harih-' 
nefs of the old l£inguages, and to introduce into them fmooth-^ 
nefs and harmony. Examples of this kind, in Englifh, occur 
in the words aie^ alcove^ aUy anife^ape^ to appeafe, habe^ baize,^ 
to bate, &c. ; as likewife in the German words Affi, an ape ; 
Mubey Knabe, a boy, and many others. Upon a fuperficial pe- 

rujal 
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mfal of Englifh works, written during the -laft centuries, we 
Ihall find, that this expedient, from an extravagant fondne& 
for refinement, has been carried to excels, and thus the ftruc-^ 
tore, of words rendered bbfcurefi There is no doubt, that; 
with increafing cultivation^ the Engliih perceived this impro-^ 
prietj^ and therefore rejefted this e^ with which, in manj 
cafes, the words had been unneceflarilj loaded : in thofe words, 
however, where it was ftitt preferved in writing, it was fup- 
ptefled in the pronunciation, and thus became ^ mute final e ; 
Bence the above mentioned words are pronounced aht, a/- 
ioBv, ahl, annis, ahp^ 8&p. But whether this alteration hasf 
been accomplifiied withki proper limits, and whether the lan- 
guage has not acquired,^ througjh this medium, much unnecef- 
larj harfhnefs, I ihall not attempt to decide; t muft only cHy* 
ferve, that it is a very erroneous rule, by which,- according 
to the Englifh grammarians, this mute e makes the preceding 
vowel uniformty long,- if by the term long we are to under-*'' 
fland extended* Examples of the contrary occur in the words, 
axeyjickle^badge^ bottle^ and a great many others j befide the 
words confining of thice and four fyllables^ in which the pre- 
teding fyllable is not at sdl accentuated^ and much lefs ihould 
it be lengthened^ as in artifice^ concurrence^ perceptible^ &c* 

0/ Derivatives^ 

The limits of the derived and cofjipound words caicmot, in 
^ery individual cafe, be accurately afcertained ; although they 
may be determined with fufhcient precifion, according; to th6 
ideas conneftcd with thefc words. In a grammatical fetifc; 
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iSL^dtrive^id^a ^is .formed by joining, ai^ obfcurc^coUateral qo- 
tion to. a, princ^ipsOy or radical idea^ ^ud bj.confidering.both as 
one fingjq.i4es^.- apd,a derived wprdssii^^ from, e:^pTcffing this 
o][>fcure cqllatoral notion^ by meaps^of a. fy liable, which is no. 
lon^y^ i^f(Rd aa a {peculiar word, cpnXequfjntly is as obfqare aSj 
the collatei;al notion it&lf. Such ^ fvUable is then palled ^ 
derived.<fyllabte. 

The derhedfyllahles nov are of t^yo kinds ; they arc p|ace4 
either before or after the word.: in the forn^ej* cafe they may 
be ^2!\%^,prjep(^t(i^ wbile.in tUc lattci;, wefliall'call then^/o^- 
j^qfita. Both, however, muft no longer b? ufpd as pecu- 
liar words ; for ip this cafe tbf ifew woj^d h not: a derivajtive^ 
but a compQupd, The pr^epj^ta^ as well ^ the pofipojijta^ are, 
in B'^gjift, c^ tjiy.o diflE??:cnt; fo.rts : Jfcej originate either from 
X}^^ Sa:5Q-Daniib, 9r froija, <he X<9iii^. andj Fjtei^ch. IJ'he words. 
d^ived feoflx Jtbc" Iftft ^VO la^gvage^ are, indeed, copficj^re^ 
;|S radicals, a^d «ii:« ijp.t fufej^ft Jto any dlpjeripine^ ri^S ; bi;i?; 
with the former, namely, the Saxo-Dmfti, fee oyght to be ac^ 
curatdy acquainted, ^^ho is djefirous of acq\iiring a tjiorough 
knoT^ledge of th?i EugUfti language, 3^p4 of facilitating l^iis 
ftudy of the tone or accent of wo^da \ a doddn?, ^hich, wi^h- 
OVit tbis previous knowledge, wpuld appear very per ple^^d. 

The principal j&rdr/£/tfifl, from the Saxp-Danifti, are tbe fyU 

lables a, he, for, (in fo far as \% repr^fe^ts the Germ^i y^r) mu^ 

and utt ; for inftance, away, aloud, abroad, above, apew, to a- 

bet, to aVdc, abo4€ ; before, to l^cgin, bqge^, bsfeU, befriend ; 

to mifgi^e, miflead, milbehave, miftruft, iniftalt§ ; ijnaware, 

i^elief, undone-WPic chief Fr^opb-Utia (yll^%? V^^ ^^^ 

follpwing 
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following ; acy cofftj cofiy enty en^ oh, opy pre^ reyfcyfuh znd Jhr. 
The principal Saxo-Danifh pojipojita are thefe : ardy cow- 
ard ; edy for forming paflive participles ; as created, opprefled, 
animated ; ^ /, f jnonjmous wfth the German ^/, as bowel ; er^ 
not only in fubftantives, where it correfponds with the German 
er ; adder, anfwer, alder, angler, finger ; but likewife in 
verbs, to ftammer, to waver ; and in prepofitions, as after ;— 
the fjllable eriy in adjcftives, as leaden, fudden, fallen ; in 
verbs, to heighten, blacken, redden ^---ejsy abbefs, dutchefs, 
largefs ; — eyy agreeing with the German eyy as abbey, fur- 
yey ; — ingy for forming the prefent participles, as well as fub-i 
ftantives, in both of which it correfponds with the German 
ing and ung : feeding, breeding ; — iVi, like the German ijchy 
in apifh, foolifh ; — Uy the fame as the German ely as idle, ancle, 
angle^ apple ; — ly^ as the German Itchy particularly for form-^ 
ing adverbs, as abfoliitely, greatly, accordingly •— nr^, for the 
formation of abftraft ideas, like the German nijs^ as goodnefs, 
franknefs, abftemioufnefs ;-^i^, not unlike; the German 
fcbaft^zs lordihip, friendfhip — -y, correfponding with the 6er^ 
man i]^, in adverb?, and ^^^ in fubftantives, as already, ab- 
bey—But fer more numerous are the terminations form** 
cd from the Latin-French fyllables, anccy auty atey bky bfyy 
caly chy eyy eery ir, euy encey enty ial, ion, fV, ^, ive^ ion, 
Jiorty tioTty ment, or, ousy pUy tive, ure^ ^, &c. I cannot enter 
upon the fignification and the pradical vSp of all thefe derived 
fyllables ; fince my. purpofe, in this place, is merely direSed 
to excite the attention of future teachers of.the E^gliihlan-; 
guage, with refpeft lo them, tet nobody, however, imagine, 

that 
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that the iaveftigation of thefe particles is a mere illufion ^ for 
their utility, throughout the whole grammar, is verj great, 
particularly 'in the fubfequent dodrine of the accent. 

All thefe derived f jUables, and efpecially the poftpqfitiai msLj 

again be combined with one another in different ways ; as 

coward, cowardly, cowardlinefs^ or cowairdice ; crafty, craftily, 

^craftinefs, or craft ; yet to ihveftigaie th^ir peculiar ftrtiaure, 

#ould exceed the liaiits of this Effay. 

Compound words. 

I£ two or more words> ftill current b^ tbeinfelves, are com- 
bined into one, there arifeS from this combination k compound 
nvord* By means 6f derivation ^e conjoin sto obfcure colla- 
teral ndtion to a radical id^a^ but in c^ompottnding words, w« 
unite tWo radical ideas, or rather two clear notions; into onH, 
The defign of fuCh an union is to detetmihe a word and its 
xne^ning^ more accurately, by the medium of another j but 
frequently alfo to exprefs a metaphorical idea, by means of 
both. That, which 'is determined by another, or the cardinal 
word; in Englifh as well as in German, is placed laft : while 
the determining word, in both languages, ftands f<)^emoft. 
Thus in the examples, cherry-tree, child-birth, powerful, to 
undergo, to fubdue,' the latter words contain the principal idea, 
that is moTt clofely determined by the words Handing fore- 

mofi. 

The compound words are as various as there aire parts of 
fjJeech, wiiich can be mutually combined. The fubftantivc 
may in this manner be determined by another fubftantive, as 

r % gold- 



^gild-tffli' r W hj ito ^ aaj6al^e,^ks ' gfeea^ifh' j 6t 'by ^a parrfj 

bj a verb/as^T:^ciik-£aft • oirby air adverb, ^ fbre-nbbn ^tbe 
'adjS6liVe:'afid Jairficiple tiiay'Be ^ joined to a (kh&iisiArt, as 
^aad-Ml ; td-^tidther'^jeaSVei ^s bij^Lljcidi'ed }:—the vcrVfe 
a'fubftantivfe, afe'Tiorfei'^^jt), bind- Weed ;>pa*rtiatl&rlyT)y tfie 
partictes/o'rtf, omyaipiaimYde^itt^tAyei ^^/&ci ;<::-.^advex!r 
to another adverb, as thete-Fore/Where-cvfer,:*i5tc. 

It would lead me too far from my objeS, if I attempted to 
define the nature of true compounds ;' for thh^ can be accom- 
pliihed oiJy by means' of a miimte and accurate inveftigation 
of them, from-: whieh the' general rules for the cempoundix^^ 
of words adOft refult,<and^atthe fame time the various modi- 
ficationsy-to Which Hit ditermining word is liable, might be 
difcovered and^eftabliihed. 

Ofibi i&n^ or -^actyintofviords^. 

The rules for the tone or acdehtuktibn df'words; Jn' Eiig-' 
liflii'are perhaps 'imore Variable and intricate thin ^' in -^ihy 
other language* This Vant of uniformity Is dwing,'pai?dy to' 
the whole genius' and difpofitron of the language, partly to the 
carelefs meihod abdconfufed notions of grammarian d;---i. Oti 
account of 'the genius' and difpofitioin bf the langiilige. The 
EngiiA tongiie is a mixture of the Siaxon, IDanifli, Pt^ench; iihd 
Latin ; it has therefore loft a great {bare bf its^^^ peculiarity, 
while each of thefe foreign languages, being thoroughly ixilx* 
ed with it, haye likewife communicated to it a conlidefable 
part of their analogical affinities. Among other parts of graSm- 
mar, this deviation i& obvious in the accentuation of wotds, 

which- 
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#]xich is regulated -I);- diffeteint'taulogies $ Itenct no general 
^bd determined roles cam be laid down for it< InttfeGer* 
tnan hn^stge, the tdnfefis tbe'mdft regular and fettled part of 
jpramtnar; -h&a^ it 6i^ be^i^edaced^taa few plain rules.— ^2. 
On account of ' the <i6iifuiion prevailing among gramma-* 
iSans, who/-in 'Eft^fii, a^ wdl as in Gferman, have always 
tonfdttnded'the ^projinc meafure of the accent with that of 
Ae ijiffricfl/, -and therefore conftantljr fpes^k of long ^xAJhwri 
fyUables $ notions^' which do not at all dpplj to this doftrine^ 
andni^hich oedafion great embarrafsmeht. 

I am indiTced to cenfute, upon this head, not only the 
]^ammarians*and fchoolmafters of the common fort, but even 
&ch teachers -and' writers as claim a fuperior rank, for 
inftante /a ' Johnsoi^, Sheriban, and feveral others. The 
fetter has publiflied ** A General DiSionary of the Eng^ 
fifli language, in two' Vciutees, Quarto, London, 178a ;'* in 
^hich "he confines himfelf entirely to the accent, and the 
^rondnciatioii of "words; but, with refpeft to the for- 
mer, he '{jrdc^6ds in the &tiie intricate, iluduating, and unde" ' 
llSe'rmined^ manner^ ^ his other brethren ofPrifcian's family^ 
It* is theriefore iny aim- in" 'this Effay, to firppofta method, by 
Vf hich rational teacheYs imay, in a great meafnre, explain this 
cbfcure doajrihe cdnfeettiirtg' the arccetituation of words, and 
thus arrive at fome certaihty,^ at leaft with refpe£t to a con- 
fiderable number of Englilh Words. PreVioufly to this in- 
quiry^ however, it will be requifite to premife fome general 
ideas, and to difniifs altogether, the former notions of long 

Ztiijhort fyllables. 

General 
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General Dejinitions of the decent. 
The accent CanMs ifi a p&rticillar eleVution of the voice/ 
with which, in poljfjllables^ the one fjUaUe is as it were 
taifed abov6 the dthers f thus in emergericy^ empUyment^ the 
fyilables tner and ploy SitG called dccentuated fyllables. The 
reafon of this mode *of diftinguilhing one fjUable ffom ano- 
ther^ is properlj contained in the natiire of the word and the 
intention of the fpcaker, who, by this elevation of the voice, 
points out that fjUable^ which expreffes the principal idea^' 
and to which .he chiefly diredls the attention of the heafer. 
Hence the two accentuated fyllables, above mentioned, con- 
tain the principal ideas of the words, in which they occur, 
and all the other fyllables denote only collateral ideas, or fur- 
ther determinations, inflexions^ and the like. I have faid, 
that this, in the nature of the thing, is " properly" the in* 
t^ntibn of the accent y for this reafon in the German, andpro^ 
bably, too^ in all other unmixed languages, we meet with the 
general rule, that the radical fyllable, in fueh words as confiH 
of a plurality of fyllables^ always receives the aCcCnt ; fince it 
contains the principal idea of the word. In the German lan- 
guage, this rule is fo general, that the few exceptions from it 
fcarcely dcferve any attention^ But as the Englifh is a very 
mixed language, this lule is liable here to a much greater num- 
ber of exceptions ; efpecially with refpedl to the words bor- 
rowed from the Latin and French, in which the radical 
fyllable has become obfcure, fo that it cannot in all in- 
fl:ances preferve its due accent Since I propofe to refume 
that fubjed in another part of this EiTay, I fhall here only 

remark,' 
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f-cmark, that thofe words from the Anglo-Saxon, which are 
ftai current in the Englifli language, follow this rule, and per^ 
Haps as uniformly as in the German, 

LiftinBiott of the accent as to its force. 

. The tpnjs or accent muft be 4iftin^fliecl, both as to it? 
fierce and duration. With refped tp the former, it maj be 
^vid^4 ^^^ ^^ principal and concurrent force of the accent, 
TheVe are certain polyfjllables, in which two of the fjUable^ 
are marked by the accent, when one of them, that requires 
jhe ftrongeft elevation of the voice, receives the principal 
force \ while the other^ in which the elevation of the voice is 
weaker, is uttered with a concurrent force. Thus, in the word 
horfe-courfer, the fyllable hor^ as well as the fyllable cour^ 
are both marked by the accent j yet with this diflPerence, that 
the former is more fttongly pronounced, and the principal 
force is laid upon it ; while in the latter, the elevation of the 
voice is weaker, and confequently it is denoted only by a con^ 
current force. There is, however, a general rule, which de- 
ferves to be remarked in this place, and according to. which no 
•word can have more than one principal accent. But the cafes, 
in which words, befide the principal one, may have a con- 
current accent, are the two following : i, in compound word§j^ 
■where every word retains its accent, yet fo that, in one of the 
•words, this accent becomes the principal or predominant found, 
^s will clearly appear from the fequel ; 2, in derivatives confift- 
ing of polyfyllables, which require the principal accent to be 
laid upon the fourth or fifth fyllable from the end ; in which 
cafe, unlefs a fyllable be fupprefled, one of the derived fylla* 

Wes 



jbles receive^ a fecondary; cm: cG^«}rreat a^cept^'' l)c;catife.t]ur^ 
pr four fjll^bles in fuccei^on^ withoii^ a^jr 4ifti?|(tM>xi'0f to^^^ 
would oSen4 the ear. In. the Vor4 dfigifi^44f^s^ t^c^ 2^ 
cent reds upon the fjUable ge \ and though the # in the fjl- 
lable te be fuppreiTed, there would ftili follow three f jllable9 
in fucceffion^ without any elevation of the voice, if the fylla* 
ble ra were not pronounced with a fecondary accent; by 
which means this monotpny is avoided. The fame occurs vx 
fthe \90i^yfatbfrlinefs^ delicatenefsy ahfolutdy^ &c. 

Of the duration qfthe accent. 
Whether the accent be principal or fecondary^ it is with rc- 
fpeft to its duration, either extended (long), or acute^ (fliort). 
It is extended^ when tthe ypice dwells longer upon the vowel, 
us in the words, f^me» fate, father; acute yVfhexL it q^uickly paflScs 
over the vowel and xefts upon the coufonant, which then ac- 
quires a double found, as in fan, when, mother, pen. Thefe 
dillinaions between the extended and acu^e accent, the gram- 
marians of the EngliU a^ well ^s t^ie Germs^n and other lan- 
guages, have endeavoured to cxprefs by the terms long and 
Jbort ; hut a9 they wer* voider the neceffity of calling thofe 
fyllables, which are pronounced with no accent whatever, 
upon the fame plan, either \ojxg o? ftqrt^^ they involved them- 
felvcs in perpetual labyrinths, from which there was no efcape. 
The fad is, that in prcdTody every accentuated Syllable is like- 
wife long, whether th^ accent be extended or aci^te ; for here 
the unaccentuated or neutr^ fyllables alone are ihprt — ^In the 
Diftionary of the Englifh language, whiph I have publifhed in 
two volume?, 8vo, Leipzig^ 1783 and 1796, 1 have pointed 

ou( 
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dttt the extended or long accent thus (a) and the acute or' 
ihort accent with this (a) mark : jet as I was mifled at the 
commencement of the work, hy implicitly following Johnfoa 
as my guide iii the accent, I began that diftindion only about 
the middle of the letter A* ^ 

Difference hetween ixiended and acute fyUalteu 

From what has been faid in the preceding fefiion, it is evi- 
denty that in the extended accent the voice dwells longer upon 
the vowel ; thus the fucceeding confdnant can have only si 
mild and fimple found : as on the contrary^ in the acute accent 
the voice quickly glides over the vowel and refts upon the 
confonant^ which confeqiiently is pronounced with moie ener- 
gy, or like a double confonant; Hence, in German^ we find 
the excellent rule prevailing, by which only a fimple confon* 
ant Is tifed after & long or extended vowel, but a double con- 
fonant after a fhott of stcute Irowel \ excepting thofe cafesj 
where two difierentconfonants accoiftpixly the preceding vowel i 
for inftance, ich katfi^ I came ; Dct Kdmm^tht comb ; die Mufe-^ . 
the Mufe ; 2ttf mujfen^ to be obliged. Hiis* rule indefed iS 
liable to fome exceptions, btit it forms neverthelefs one of the 
tnoft admirable peculiarities, of that language ; a j^eculiairity ^ 
of which the modem innovators wiih to defpoil it % as thefe 
tnen are more fond of dcftroying than of ereSing. Btit in th6 
Englilh language, where the prominciation is perpetually at 
war with the orthography, that excellent ralet cannot btt 
put in praSice^ as the exceptions from it are xil6re nmnef ous 
than the cafes to which it applie]5. Thus the words, man, 

i»ud mug, mother, minion, &c. ha^^e the fliort or acute ac* 
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cent, though only a fingle confonant follows the vowel y while' 
the words, all, alms, moft, call, fall, falfc, farm, &c. take the 
long or extended accent, notwithftanding that the vowel is ac- 
companied bj two confonants. Even the orthographical 
diphthong's are not uniformly pronounced as fuch; for they 
are very frequently uttered fliort or acute, as is obvious in the 
words, d^ad, h6ad, l^arn, lead^ meadow, &c. Nay, it often 
happens, that even double founds, according to. orthography 
at leaft^ may. occur in fyllables, which receive no accent ;< 
for inftance ii^ the words, chaplain, pidgeon, forfeit. In thefc 
circumftances, it muft be extremely difficult to lay down fixed 
rules, in what cafes and fituations the accent is acute, and 
where it muft be extended.. 

Of the accent of radicals* 
All radicals are originally monofyllables, except in the cafes^ 
already pointed out, where the hatih found of the mqriofylla- 
ble has been foftened by the additional vowel- ^. As every 
radical' word k the fign of an ide?, it like wife has its peculiar 
determined acceQt,but which is perceivable only in combinatioa 
with other words ; for the accent itfelf is nothing elfe thaa 
than a relative idea. There ari^ however words, which in the' 
connexion of a fentence receive no accent, but throw it upon 
the fucceeding word ; and thefe are commonly fuch words as 
denote circumftances or unimportant modifications ; for in- 
ftance, the article, feveral of the pronouns, and the particles. 
In ** the finger J my houfe^ on the ectfi^^^ the determining wordsy 
tbe^ my 9 on the, throw their accent upon the fubftantives that 
accompany them. All thefe cafes ought to be determined with- 
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2>recifion in an Englifh grammar ; it is fufGcient here, to have 
hinted at them. — All the, radical words^ however, which fig- 
nify principal ideas, fuch as fubftantives, verbs, adjeftives, 
&c. muft neceflarily be accentuated. It is evident from thefe 
remarks, that the accent, in monofjllables, as well as in po- 
IjfyUables, wholly depends on the importance of the idea. 

Of the accent of derivativti. 

With refpeft to the accent, the derivatives muft be divided 
into two great claffes ; namely into fuch as are derived from 
the Saxo-Danifh, and iato thofe which have been adopted 
from the French and Latin ; both muft, in this refped, be fub- 
jeft to different rules. 

The words derived from the Saxo-Danift^, follow that very 
=cafy and prccife rule, according to which, in polyfyllables, 
the principal accent is uniformly placed upon the original 
or radical fyllable j a rule, which jn German is liable to fewer 
exceptions than any other^ and which I believe to be as gene- 
fdl in Englifti, fince it is fo deeply founded on the najture of 
the thing, and the purpofe of language ; for my part, I am 
acquainted with no words, that can be confidered as exceptions. 
A few inftances will ferve to iUuftrate this affertion. The 
following are derivatives with additional preceding fyllables ; 
afdry away, bebthdy beget, begin, besides ;— with jfucceeding fyl- 
lables ate, acorn, (frqxa tKe Low Saxon Ecker, in which inftance 
the fyllable orn correfponds with the German final fyllable 
\er), bdrenefs, beggarlinefs, tdmenefs, father, mother, singer, 

ffofom^ boifierouSf,, fudden \ — ^with both preceding s^nd fucceed- 
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ing fjllables are, ajhdmedf beholden^ behaviour^ beginning j he^ 
comingly. — Thofe, whp pay proper attention to this eafy rule, 
will find, that one half of the 4ifficnltieSy in placing the ac- 
cent on Engliih words, is thereby removed* 

, The words derived from the French and Latin, in fome in- 
fiancesy likewise follow this rule ; to abate, to abandon, abridge^ 
abominable, ahjlemious &c. ; but as the exceptions from it are 
more numerous than the cafes (o which it applies, it cannot bQ 
coniidered a^ a general rule ; for in the examples, avenue, bar* 
bdrity, bombardment, c6mmijfary, continent, continuity, inocu- 
Idtion, &c. th^ accent is throughout placed upon derived fyl- 
lables, In addition to this difEculty of diftinguifliing the ac- 
cent, we may obferve, that the Englifh words very frequently 
difplace the accent fron^ the fyllabl^, wi^ich poflefied it in 
Latin or French. This i? the cafe in the words, Eisrope^ db- 
fence, dbfati'Oe^ abrogate, dbfolute, academy, decent, adage, dd- 
vacate, aj^gnee, balloon, and a great many others. But eve|i 
her^ fome general rules may be formed, which would hojd 
good, at Ical^ with refped to fpme particular cafes. Thus in 
derived words, that terminate with the fyllables Jlon, tiptf^ 
cious and tious, the accent refts upon the next-preceding fyl- 
lable : this and fimil^r rules we find -already dated in the com- 
mon grammars. — Tbe cai^fes, from which the placing of the 
accent in Englifh words is fo precarious, are chiefly the fol- 
lowing : I. becaufe thefe words ha4 in their original laq- 
guages, namely in Latin and French, already deviated from 
the natural rule above mentioned ; the Latin words, imputdre, 
iftifrudentia, ade^udtus, and the ^renph words imputer, marinf. 
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. puarchir^ ofini6n,hzye not prefervcd their atcents uponSthc ra- 
dical fyllables ; — 2. becaufe in the Engliih language thefe 
words were frequently contritfted, fo that a change in the pla- 
cing of the accent became neceflary ; v. g. to opine, from the 
Latin opinari^ or the French opiner ; although this accidental 
change wat frequently attended with the advantage of repla- 
cing the accent upon the radical fyllable of the word ; in this 
condition we find the verbs, to desire, from the French defirer ; 
Ip defpair, from the Latin defperare ; to detf^, from dttefidru 

Of the accent of compound words, 

Althotlgh every word, when compounded with another, 
preferves its peculiar accent (b6ok*binder, back-bite) yet a» 
there can be only one principal accent* pronounced in each 
word, this, accent is ufually, <* and according to rule,'* placed 
upon the deten^ining word, namely that which » ftands fore- 
moft ; for inftance, dlder^man, axle-tree^ hdchhite, hdci-ward^ 
hdne-ful, bdre-foot^ lUodfhed, coal-pit. I have faid, ^< according 
to rule ;" for there are indeed many exceptions here, not only 
with refpeft to various particles, as in the words al-mtgbtj, 
an^otber^ arcb-deacdn^with-bold^with-'Out, wbere-by, un-like, un^ 
der-tdie, Su:. but likewife in the triple compound words, a/- 
tO'getber,q/b'WedneS'day, wbat-Jo^ever^bere-^to-fore, for which 
inftances, however, many fixed rules might be difcovered. 

JiefleSions upon words as parts offpeecb. 

The rules concerning the letters and their pronunciation, 

the ftxufture of words, and the accent founded upon that 
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ftrufture, compofe the firft and etymological part of grammar ; 
ifter which follows the fecond divifion, treating of words as 
parts of fpeech, and their infle£kion. Words are called parU . 
^f fpeecbf in fo far as they denote different modifications of 
ideas in the connexion of a fentence : and in order to underftand 
a lat^guage thoroughly, we muft previouflj acquire clear no- 
ti(Mis of this fubjeft.— r-Speech is the audible enunciation of 
our ideas, and thefe are (generallj) produced hy objeds 
without us. Ill fo far as thefe objefts ajfefl th^ xeprefentar 
tions of the mind, thej ^re of two kinds onlj ; namelj, either 
felf-fubfiftcnt things, i. c. Jiihftances \ or thofe circumftances 
and modifications which occur in fubftanpes, i. e. the accidental. 
If our fpeech were conformable to the nature of things, we 
fliould have no more than thefe two parts of fpeoch ; but asf 
we cannot comprehend a fubftance with all its relations, at one 
view, nor conceive thrfe in an uniform manner, various parts 
of fpeech muft neceflarilj refult, particularly with refpeft to 
the acddentah Befides, the degree of perfpicuity in our con- 
ceptions renders a new diftinftign ncceffary ; fince the repre^ 
fentations of the mind are either fo obfcure, that they remain: 
mere fenfations, or aftume the form of clear notions. As, 
therefore, with refped to the parts of fpeech, every thing de- 
pends upon the method^ in which they are exhibited to the 
mind ; and as this method is by no mean3 uniform in all na-r 
tions, confequeutly the number and difppfition of the parts 
of fpeech do not corfefpond with each other in all languages. 
The Englifli, for example, have arranged their ideas and repre- 

fentations in the manner as follows. 
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I. Atftrufe reprefentations, or meTeJen/ations, in an abflraa 
fenfe. The expreffion of thefe affords the interjeQimsyOt 
words of fenfation^ which denote mere abftrafl: fenfations. 
-^From the higher branches of etymologj we learn, that 
the interjeftions are the foundation of all language ; becaufe 
our reprefentations muft be firft abftrufe, and confequently 
2Bere fenfations, before they can be developed into clear no- 
tions. 

II. Bifiisd reprefentations or ideias, the expreffion of which 
fumi&es us with wqrds, in the moll concrete and peculiar 
fenfe. — The things, . of which we have ideas, are of a twg- 
fold nature ; namely, 

^x.&elf-juhjijlera things or fubjlancesy and every thing that 
is exhibited to the mind as independent. The fign or ex« 
preffion of them is Xhtfuhfiantive. 

2. Accidental things, 2imDng which We comprife all that 
can be diftinguiflied in the felf-fubfiftent thing, and that re- 
lates to it. In general, this is again of a twofold nature i 
for it is either belbngkig to the thing itfelf, as red^ great ^ 
beautiful \ or it* is external to it, as «ow, hereof away : in 
the former cafe, it is called a quality ; in the latter, a «>-. 
cum/lance. But according to the manner of exhibiting it, " 
this accidental thing is again divided into different claffes, 
"^hich afford an equal number of parts of fpeech. It is con- 
fidered, 

A. Independently, external to the felf-fubfiftent thing, and 
and in imnjediate conneftion with it j and then it is in the 
afoTcfaid manner of two kinds j natbely,. 

I- 
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x.z. quality \ hence ati&s the qualifying word, or the 
adverb of quality, which can beprcdicated of the fubftantivc^ 
only by means of a verb % 

- a. 2i.circumftance^ which in grammar, is of three different 
lands ) vis* . i 

a, an independent circnrnftance, the adverhium ctrcum- 
^^cMue, or a word exprcflive of a circumftance, in the moll 

concrete fenfe ; • ' 

b, the relation fubfifting between two. fdf-fnbfiftent 
things, the frepqfition ; and 

G, the relation between fentences and theit members^ 
the canjun&ion* 

B. As coanprifed in the attribute, i. e. fbinething SLCcidental 
lefpefting the circumftance of time, number. Sec, predicated 
of the felfi-fubfiftent thing, viz- the verb. 

C. As already attributed, or in immediate connexion with 
&e fubftantive. This is either 

X. a predicated quaEty, L e. a property, the name of 
which is expreffed by the adjtBive ; or 
2. a circumftance ; and then again 
a, of felf-^fubftftence, t he article ^ 

b, of the accidental relation to the perlbn, the pre* 
noun ; and laftly 

c, of computation, the ii£^x»^tfi:# 




Farther refieSi(3int upon tvords^ 

From the premifes laid down, the following parts of fpeech 
are the neccffary refult : 

I. The fuhflantive^ or the fign of all thin gs,whi«h do not only 

fubfift 
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fotifilt of themfelves, but which ate likewife conceived as 
f lich. It is either a proper name, nomen praprium \ ot the 
name df a certain clafs of things, nofnen appellativutn. As the 
latter appertains to feveral things of the fame fpecies (for in- 
fiance, man^ horfe^ ttoufe^ and thus again fuffers a great dimi- 
nution of its feif-fubiiftence, certain words became neceflarj; 
in order to reftofe this felf-fubfiftance, in fiich fituations as 
required it. This Was accomplifhed 

2, by means of the articles ; 

3, by numbers, that expfefs the circumftance of compUta* 
tidn ; and ' 

4, by the pronouns ; which ferv6 to denote the immediate 
relation of the perfon; in connexion with the fubftantive. 

5, The accidental thing; as connefted with the fubftance it- 
felf, ia confidercd; in the German language^ in two different 
ivays, namely of itfelf (perfe)^ in which cafe it can be pre- 
dicated of the fubftantive, by means of a ,verb dnly, v. g. this 
b<iufe is large ; or in immediate connexion with the ftibftantive^ 
as the large bdufe; a great houfe. In the former cafe it is called 
adverbittm qualitatis or a qualifying word ; biit in the lattery it 
is fimply an odjeBivum or a word 6f property : this is derived 
f roni the former^ by means df a peculiar method of infl^fting 
it^ by grammarians called concretion. In Engliih, however, 
this diftinftion does not prevail j for the adjeSives here are 
nowife diflferent from the adverbs 6f quality ; hente a peculiar 
term of att ivduld be requiiite to denote, with precifion, the 
idea combined in both cafes : God is alffiighty, and the almighty 
Cod. — ^To this head alfb belong the participles^ Tvhich are 

t hot 
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not cdnfidered as particular parts of fpeech, b^t are either ^4^ 
jeftives or adverbs of qualitj derived from the verb ; fo tJiat- 
they exprefs, in the fame word, the coUateral idea of time. 

6, The ver^f z part of fpcech,-predicatiB^'of the fubflantiw 
that which is accideatal| together with dlfiereat coHateral 
ideas, combined in one and the fame word* 

7, Theprefiq/iUons ; 8, conjuaiHons ; and 9> mterjeSiott^^ ha* 
ving been confidered in the pteceeding ik^Lioii,: require no fur-" 
ther explanatiom 

Aliulyfis of tie isfieSions. 
That which is accidental may be exprefled in a g^eat va^ 
riety of ways, as belonging to the felf-fuhfiftent thing" ; whence 
a number of cafual relations arife, which would render our 
fpeech extremely prolix^ if we had not contrived means of 
immedia]bely denoting them, in the compafs of every word* 
ilfelf, through fimpk radical founds^ i. e. by infle&ing the word. 
The Germans have adopted the fallowing Irtodes of iofledioo. 
i; The distinction of plurality in Cxbftantives, orthtfQrma'- 
tiontf the pluraU 2 .The dUllnaion of th«t relation ful^ftingt 
, betweei^' ^e fubftaative ep^tained in the predicatey> and the 
fubjeft ; the decknfim^ 3. The diftindtion of the gender in the 
words determining the fubftantive ;- the ^^^iz. 4* The' 
change of an adverb ofquaUty into an adjeAive ; xkuacomrc" 
tiwu 5- The diftin^ion between a higher and the higkeft de- 
gree exprefled in an adverb of quality, or adje£live ; ikti degrees 
ofcomparifon. And finally , 6, the difiiiidion of the different 
relations, which verbs denote^vor the conjugation. — The Eng 
UJh language is, with refpeSi'to the infle^oa of words, very 

fimple 
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fimide, or rather defeftive ; for, of the fix modes of ihfleaioa 
above fpecified, three only ar^ known in Eiiglifli ; namely, the 
formation of the plural, the degrees of comparifon, and the 
conjugation. As the adjeftive here is in no manner different 
from the adverb of quality, and as the fubftantives likewife 
iave no peculiar declenfion, there can be exhibited neither con^ 
tCretion nor motion in their forrii. 

JL Further refleSlions on ibe/ubjlantive. 

t. Divifi&n of it. 

Every part of fpeech muft be feparately confidered in gram- 
inar ; it muft be divided into its different fpecies, and the in- 
fleftions, to which it is liable, muft there be exhibited. The 
lubftantive juftly occupies the firft place, as it is the moft im* 
portant word in fpeech ; in the next plajce, the words which 
determine the fubftantive, namely the articles, jstdjeftives, pro- 
nouns, and numbers oug|ht to follow ; after thefe the verbs, 
and finally the adverbs and intetjeftions conclude the whole. 
As it is not my intention to write a grammar in this Eflky, 
I fliall content myfelf with making a few rejqearks upon each 
part of fpeech. * " 

The fubftantive is the fignofa felf-fubfiftent thing, or a 
fubftancc. This is either really and independently fubfifting ; 
or it is not fubftantially exififting, and only rtprefented as 
felf-fubfift.ent : the former is called a concretum^ the latter an 
phftraBum. The concrete thing is again^divided into four clafles ; 
jfor it reprefents either the name of an individual, the proper 
tiarpe^ nomen proprium ; or that of a whole clafs of fimilar in- 
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dividual things, mmen appellatvoum ; or that of a multitude of 
things, in which no individuality is diftinguifh^ ; a colleaiv^ 
name, nQmen CQlleBivum ; or laftly, that of matter, notnen 
materiale^ fuch as iron, wood. Hone, bread. 

.2. 'The gender of fubftantives. 

Many languages divide all their fubftantives into certaiu 
claffes, borrowed frona the phyfical gender of the animal 
kingdom, fo that all their words of determination, i. e. the ar- 
ticles, pronouns, adjedives, and fometimes alfo the numbers, 
muft m^rk the gender peculisir to every fubftantive. The 
queftiqn nqw arifes, whether thi^ be likewife jhe cafe in Eng^ 
lifh. \i we follow the gomm^pn fta^em^nt of gipamnaarians, w^ 
piuil anfvver in the affirmative : but if \ye refleft upon the 
nature of the t^ing, we cannot allow the Englifh fubftantives 
any fuch gender as thefe words poffefs in the German, Latin^ 
and qiany other languages, The ftrongeft prqof oi this is the 
^bfenoe of all the genders in the determining words abovQ 
mentioned. Th? perfonal pronoun of the third perfon, indeed^ 
appears to prpve the contrary \ for be^Jhe^ and it^ are really 
inflefted according to the three different genders. But there 
is a great difference between making the phyfical gender, 
where this diftinftion becpmes ne9^ffary j and between <^laiEng 
all fubftantives according to the different genders, although 
they might refer to inanimate things, and to ^bftrad ideas. 
AH languages piaftife the former expedient, though they do 
not make ufe of the latter clafiification ; and this is alfo th^ 
cafe in the Englilh language. The ilnglifh fubftantives, a$ 

fubftantives. 
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ftibfliantives, mark no partictflar gender ; for if they did fo, 
their determining words like wife ought to point it out ; 
which however is not confident with pradice. Hence this 
apparent deficiency greatly facilitates the acquifition of a 
language, which does not impofe upon us the tafk of ftudying 
the genders of nouns ; fince it is obvious, that this diftindlion, 
in our prefent method of reprefenting objects to the mind, is 
not attended with the leaft advantage, that co\Ud in any de-> 
gree compenfate this inconvenience, ' 

• 3' Of the formation of the PluraU 

Since the words expreflive of kind, or appellatives^ may 
cither relate to one thing of the, kind, or to 'a plurality of 
things, the numbers ferve the purpofe of marking this double 
diftinAion. The formation of the plural, wl^ich in the Ger- 
man, Latin, and other languages is. very difficult, is remarka- 
bly eafy in the Englifli ; as it is formed by adding the letter 
^ or the fyllable es to the fingular ; and the few exceptions, or 
deviations from this rule, we find fta^ed in every grammar^ 

4., Of the Declenfion* 

To decline a noun, is to denote certain relations of a felf- 
fubfiftent thing, by means of fimple radical founds, which are 
annexed to the word itfelf : for inflance, Haus^ a houfe \ 
Haufes^ of a houfe ; Haufe^ to a houfe ; H'dufer^ houfes ; 
Hdufem^ to the houfes, &c. The Engliih language does not 
admit of thefe inflexions, and by rejefting them, faves much 
Uouble and inconvenience, which attend the many declenfions, 
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and the exceptions from them pfevailing in other languages. la 
Knglifhf therefore, fome prepofitions are uteA, which exprefs 
the infie£ied cafes of other languages : and as two cafes onlj 
are marked by the prepofitions, namely the genitive or ablative 
of the Latin by the particle of, and the dative by to, both of 
tj^m are employed like all other prepofitions, without dif- 
tin&iob ef numbers, or any other circumfUnce. Tet there i$ 
is ftiil a veftige of a true declenfioh remaining in Englifli^ 
i«rhich confifts of what is called the finitivus pcj/ijtvus (moic 
properly poJlfoJitivus\ which is pointed out by the letter s^ 
and jmade ufe of, when the genitive ftands before its fubftantive 
m^ithout an article ; v. g. tbi iing*s fpeecb, tb^ queen^s brotber j 
inilead of " the fpeech of the king, the brother of the queen,** 
•ip-lt is not diflScult to difcover, that this *j is a veftige of the 
German genitive, des Koniges Rede. And as the Engliih fub- 
fiantives have no variety. of gender, this V confequcntly Re- 
mains unaltered^ of whatever gender the word may be in other 
languages. 

II. Of the Article, 

The article is a part of fpeech, which ferves to diftinguifh 
Afferent kinds of abfdiutenefs in fubftantives, and is chiefly 
«fed with appellatives. Thefe mark whde kinds of things of 
the fame nature ; fuch as borfis, boufe^ tree ; which, from their 
very extenfive application, lofe a great fliare of their abfolute 
identity : or, in other ivords, as they are comnion to many 
owners and places, the hearer could never know, which indi- 
if^idttal horfe, houfe^ or tree is meant; if this circumilance 

wejFc 
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#ere not deteriniQed by • tke article. / bavefeen horftj has a 
t^ery obfcure i^eaiungy whence the hearer is necefiarily induw 
ced.to afk, wbofe or what fort of a horfe I have feen.;— The * 
pronouns and numbers, ifMleed^ likewife ferve to determine the 
ohjeds^. but there is yet another determination requifite, to^ 
i^hich they are not adapted, namdy that of abfolutene&y 
which is exprejSed by the articles. 

In the Engliih grammars, thru articles are gelierally eniiw 
derated ; the indefinitey which is f&id to confift in the piepo^ 
fition cfm the genitwe^ and to in the dative cafe ^ the definite 
expxeiTed by the word the ; and the artick of unity, a 
or an. But this may be called true pedantry of the fchools^ 
by which we are led from one abfnrdity to another. For i,„ 
iff\\p will. aUoW hic^Telf to cotifider the words <7/*and ^^ as ar- 
ticles, fince they are real; prepofitions, which govern their re.- 
fpeftive cafes. 2, If thefe particles of and to reprefent the 
definite article, we muft likewife grant,; that in the ^pref. 
fions " of the kif^^ and " to the tingy* two different articles 
are ufed before the fubftantive, viz, one that is indefinite op 
t^ndetermined^ and another that is definite or determined, fa 
that one of them nece&rily fnper&des the other : this, how^ 
ever, is a palpable contradiction*. 3. The pi^opofed article of 
unity is incorrectly expveffed in xt^denomination, bscansfe it 
is^ liable t^ be confounded with thcx number osif, and has ac- 
tually been confounded witb it, by feveral Englife gramitia- 
lUjLns.*—- The definitions and explanations of the articles, .which 
appear in the ufual French gramtnars,, are equally erroneous. 
'Zhe Englifli language admits only o£ two articles ^ the d^ake 

— the 
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\u^be, and the indefinite— ^n before a vowel or mute h, and d 
before a confonant. The lattery no doubt, has likewife a ten- 
dencj to determine the felf-fubfiftent thing $ but aS it doed 
this in a much weaker degree than the former^ it has received 
the name of the indefinite or undetermined article; T; The de- 
finite article points out an individttal of a kind or clafs, that 
is already known and felf-fubfifteiit : the emperor, fignifies, ac- 
cording to the connexion of the fentence, either the prefent 
reigning emperor^ or that emperor, of whom we were fpeak- 
ing laft ; a)nfequently this article denotes one individuallj de« 
termined perfwj^ which is fingkd out from that clafs of indi- 
vidualsy who are ox have been emperors. II • The indefinite 
article an or a ferves to , mark ; i, an indefinite felf-fubfiftent 
thiog belonging to a whole clafs, without pointing out a par- 
ticular individual ; v. g. " an enemy is not to be trufted/' i. e. 
« .no enemy whoever he be ;'* 2, the fpecies or clafs, to which 
a thing belongs^ as an undetermined felf-fubfifting thing, v. g^ 
€t he was killed by a fword,-' i. e, <* by one of the weapons: 
called fwords." 

Without any article may be ufed; I,. proper nbtfn^ ; be- 
caufe they are already more accurately determined by mean^ 
of the individual, to which they refer, than they could be 
through the articles -; v. g. Cicero was an excellent Orator ; 
— all Europe u in confujion : exceptmg^ however, when thefe 
nouns again partake of the natture of appellatives, i. e. whecT 
they may be referred to more than one thing 5 for inftance, 
the eldef Pliny, the little James, In like manner are the 
aaiues of rivers and fhips confidered as appellatives, and con- 

nefted 
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ueStd with the definite article ; — .2, if a determined fingle 
individual is meant, and the whole kind or clafs is under{tot)d 
hj it, in which cs^e the Germans make ufe of the definite 
firticle J V. g. der Menfcb ijl vernunftig, <* man is rational ;'^ 
but in fuch e;K:preiIion«, the Engliih make ufe of no article:-^ 
3, if an indefinite number of fingle things, out of a iyhol« 
^lafs, is to he expreiled > or in fuch cafes as require the inde* 
finite articlein t;he fingular ni|]qciLber ;— ^f I want pens," in the 
fingi^lar, " I want ^ pen ;V — and 4, if merely the cl^fs, kind, or 
fnatter is to be denoted ; as/* ^uilding is precious i or, " it is 
^ne cloth." In all thefe inftances, the oblique cafes of th^ 
nouns are onlj marl^ed by the prapofitions of and to in th^ 
genitive and dative^ and by the fenfe of the aftive verb itfelf 
in the accufativ^, withou( admitting any article. 

III. OftbeMjeahe. 

In the German language, that which is found tc b.e changer 
able in the thing itfplf, is confidered in two different ways, 
namely, 1, as independent of the fuhftantive or, at lea^^ noj: 
in immediate conneftion wit;h it, in ^hich i^fe it is eaunciatcd 
by the verb ; v« g« der Mann ijl guty <* the man i^ good ;" or 
a, in immedia|te connexion with the fuhftantive, y. g. der ijl 
ein guter Mann^ <* that is a good man," where the Germs^n 
g^djeftive is regularly infleded^ according tQ the gepd^r of th§ 
noun : while in th^ former pafc, it is irfed adverbially, an4 
remains indeclinable. Hence ar,ife two parts of fpeech, name^ 
iy the adverb of quality, and the adjeftive, or the word ex- 
pr^ffive of the property of the thing, which is derived fponi 

tt the 
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the former, bj meah$ of the (:pn€rete fyllables e fos the fe-^ 
xuinine, er for t:he mafpuliney and «i for tl^e neutrr gender, <^ 
with the fimple vowel e for all the three genders^^ when tbei 
definite article is ccmneded with the poui^. And as the Ger- 
man fubftantives no^ Qa}y mark diflfturent genders, but aUb the. 
obUque cafes, it may be eafilj inferred, that fhe adje&i^res are 
liable to fimilar infle^ion^; a circ^mftance, which is t^ttendcd 
with confiders^ble difficulties to foreigners, wh^q apply them- 
felv^s to &.e fpeaking and waiting of that language. In Eng- 
lish, a much ea£ter and fhorter method is ptadifed, fince the 
adverb of quality is, in no refpeA/different froth the a.dje£live, 
and may be combined with the fubftantive, withoi^t any in- 
fledioh : thus it remains uniformly in the fanie termination, 
whether we fay, *' the prince is powerful,"> or. " the power- 
ful prince/' Hence, too, the adje&ives diftinguiih no plural ; 
and as the Englilh fubftantives mark no gender, and are of 
themfelves indeclinable, the adje^ives likewife cannot be in- 
fle&ed, and are in this refpeft throughout pianaged like ad- 
verbs. 

The only inflexions, of which adjeftives arecapable, are: 
the degrees of comparifon, which ar^e formed nearly upon the 
plan of the German, by adding to the pofitiye degree the fyl- 
lable tr^ in order to make the comparative ; and the fyllable 
ejly to form the fuperlative : but very frequently thefe two 
degrees are ex^reffed by prefixing t;o the fimple. adjedives the 
refpeaive adverbs m(^re and tnojl. 

' IV. Of numerical wordsS 
The words d^pting numfeeifs arc rarely introduced into 
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j£nglifli grdmmars^ as particular parts of fpeech^ and frequent- 
ly thej are not at all mentioned : we niaft neverthelefs at« 
tend to feveral peculiarities in the ufe of them. As, with re- 
aped to the idest icbmbined wx& them^. they are remarkably 
different from all other parts of fpeech^ they certainly deferve 
to be ieparately ireated. — Numbers denote nothing that is 
difcov^rable in the things tiiemfelves, a^ is the cafe with the 
preceding part of fpeech ; but they eftablifli a circumftance^ 
hameiy that <»f*niimericid computation; Beiide this peculia- 
rity, they are alfo diftinguiihed frdin the tilual words deno- 
ting circumftatiid^Sy by iheir immediate connexion with the 
fubftantiv^^ while the former Can be predicated of fubftantives, 
by means of verbs only. Grammarians ought to diflinguifh 
the different fpecied of numerical words, iince they fignify 
iKitlier abfolute nhmber without any tbUateral idea^ viz. thei 
Tadical or cardinal numbers, ^hich may again be divided into 
definite and indefinite ; ot they ate comiefbed tvith the collar 
'teral ideas of order or {uccelEon^ claffificaticHi^ prbjibrtion, &c. 
All thefe words al^ liable to many peculiar applications, which^ 
however, properly beldng to the province of grammar^ 

V. 0/tbe Pronouns. 
Fron6uns ar6 words determining the fubftantive^, and de-i 
noting thofe changeable relations^ which are indicated in the 
very aft of fpeaking^ and the principal of which concerns the 
;relative condition of the perfdn. They are as various as th^ 
fe]ftions pointed out by them ; namely^ 
tfperfonalf which refer to perfons only. TThefe may be far- 

u 2 ther 
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ther I,) definite^ which are again divided according to tJie 
three perfons^ and according as each of them is in the 
fingnlar or plural ntimber. The firft an^ fecond perfons are 
fuffioientlj determined by the relation^ in which they appear 
in fpeech 5 hence there is no farther neceffity for pointing 
out.thair gender. But the thifd perfon is, of itfelf, wholly 
undetermined ; and for this reafon its gander i^ marked in 
the fingidarnunibef , by diflferent words for each of the three 
genders. Yet as the Englijh fubftantives, in general, ex- 
pirefs no peculiar gtnder, the third perfonal pronoun fexves 
only to denote the phyiical gender of the perfon j for this 
reafoti all fuch things, as cannot be diftinguifhed by being 
phyfically of the mafculine 6r feminine gender, receive the 
imperfonal pronoun it ; 2,) indefinite^ among which this 
undetermined fyllable it occupies the firft rank ; a fyllable^ 
tvhich indicates a determined fubjed in fo undecided a 

' inatmer,^ that it docs not pofitively follow^ whether a per- 
fon or a t^ing is undcfftood by it : v. g. ** it is faid ; it was 
Mr Pope ; it is I." Jn like manner is ufcd the improper 
pronoun one^ in as far as it correfponds with the German 
pfonoiin man oi jimandj ** fomebody ;" v. g. to love one. 

2. i^^«j|ftforfl/ pronouns, whicti p?operIy belong to the former 
clafs, and are only ufed, when the predicate is a^in referred 
to the fubjeft : *' I lov6 myfelf,*' &c. 
- ^oJ/eJfin)€ pronouns ferve to determine the relation of fof- 
feffion, with refpfett to the perfon. They are either con^ 
/iinBive^ when immediately, combined with their fubftan^. 
'ives, <* my houfey. your father;" or ahfolutey i?v^hen thejr 

are 
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ite predicated of fubftantives by means df a verb, as 
likewife itt anfwetlng a qtieftion : v. g. *< this hbufe is mine ; 
-^whofe father cffled ? — yours/* * The pofleffive pronoiin 
of the third perfon is, like the perfonal prondUn^ again dif- 
tinguiihed according to its phyfical gender, fo that his and 
Jfer ate lifed of things, which by the laws of nature are of 
the ihafculine or feminine gender ; and in all other cafes 
the poffeffive pronoun its. .c ■ ' 

4. Demonfirative prbnoUns^ which denote the relation of the 
place with refpeft to the fpeaker, fo that the neareft place 
is expreffed by the words, this in the fingular or the/e in the 

plural, and the moft remote^ by the refpeftive words that 
or thoji. 

5. Determinative pronouns, which Afcertain the fubjeft, to 
which a fentence is referred by means of the fubfequent reci- 
J)rocal pronoun. To this number belong, partly the perfon- 
hi pronbuils he and Jbe^ when they ^re ufed in a determii- 
faatfe fenfe, v. g. " he that, or who^ fights withfilver arms ;" 
partly the pronomi fuch, in which cafe It is accompanied by 
the particle as : <* fuch as are loyal, &c." ; partly alfo tht 
<« pronoun of identity," the fame, with its further deter- 
ininations, the very fame, thefilffamey arid the very. 

6. Relative pronouns, which bring back the fentence to a fub- 
jeft, either previoufly pointed out, or conneflted with a de- 
terminative pronoun ; of which clafs are, who^ which, what^ 
and that. 

j. Interrogative pronouns ferve to introduce a queftion, fo^ 

whicti 
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whkk pfifpofe we make ufe of the rektive pranoulis, wb&f 

The pronouiiSy ia general^ aui 'the perfdnal pronoaos, lit 
{iatticttlar^«re rtrj irreigiikr in their infledion. This pecti- 
ikrity is r atnalrkftUe, Adt (mly in the Engli&j but likewi& in 
iJl the kngiittges hitherto difcovered : for the pronouns may 
ht dafied amtog the ihoft aneient words in fpeech ; theix ori- 
gin miift be traced in the prihiitive ages, Yfheh &e language 
of every ciatkm 'Wrq^ yet in its infant flate; 

A niimber of oth^r pronotins are cx)inniodtly enutderated in 
gfammars under the ^ame oiprBnomna ihdefitdta ; btit as 
tiiejr ezpxefs licjlae of the relations denoted bj pronouns, tEhej 
cannot be reduced to any of the daifes before fpecified*. . Bew 
fidesy mtoy A them are fo pointedly determined, that no ra- 
tional being ^& eonfider them as indefinitd ; ^r inftance^ a//, 
whoky each y Neither ^evtrf^ Sud By far tfaej greater pait of 
them rather belong to the dafs of general numbers, yiz. aU^ 
any ^ fame ^ hdtb^ eacJi^ either^ neither, ever jf /few ^ mueb^ mo, ff!Me» 
Some again, as wbole^ certain, oiier^ are with more propriety 
rstnked amiong tiie adjeSives } and odiers as ever and never ^ 
are ifk reality adverbs. 

The. Verb is, in all languages, the mbft ariiKcial and the mo(t 
difficult part \>f fpeech ; becaufe men have contrived to point- 
out, in immediate connexion with ity very different and mul- 
tiplied relations. To denote thefe relations properly, in the 
various infleftions of the verb, is called by grammarians, tm 

conjugate 
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$OHjuge^ie. The verbs are divided into diSereut fpecies, arifing 
partlj from Hitxr^gmficationy partly from their use, and partly 
sdfo from their conjugatian* 

With rcfpeft to their Jignificatian, they attribute fcnnething 
to an, objeft, which can either be conceived iitimediately in it^ 
and in this cafe they are called intranfititre, fometimes too, but 
not very properly, neuter verbs ; or they imply fomething 
that takes place externally to it, ^ranjttive verbs ; when two 
|elf-fubMent things are required, the c^ne of which is in au 
^£live, and the other in a paffive ftate. On this account, in 
many languages, the ^ranfiuve verbs have two different forms j^ 
namely the aBive^ when the fubje£^ is in an aftive ftate, and 
thpfaJivefWhenit is fuffering. The r«^ror«/ verbs are true 
traditives, with this exception only, that the predicate i^ 
brought back to the liiibjeft:, by .means af a pronoun. 

With refpeft to, the u/e, the verbs are eithtr perjhnal, wheii 
their fi:^bjed is determined, or- imperfo/tal, when it cannot be 
afcertained, and confequently is (bmething unknown. Farther, 
they are either fer/eSi^ when they can be ufed in aU the dif- 
ferent relations, in which the predicate can be placed towards 
the fubjeft ; or de/e^ve, when they are iifed only in fome of 
thefe relations. 

With refpeft to thi. conjugation, the verbs are called regular, 
when all their relative Hates can be expreffed conformably to 
one rule ; or irregular, when, they deviate from the eftablifhed 
rale. 

The relations, circumftances, and qoUateral notions, which 

xiistfikin4. 
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mankind have contrived to exprefs by the verbj^ are very ntt-» 
merous. The principal of them are as followjs. « 

J. Tht Jbrm of the word, whether a verb is tranfitive, or iVr-» 
tnmfitiwi and in thei formee cafe, whether it is aS^ive 

sji. The mood or the manner, in which tbei predicate ia ftatcd^ 
concerning the fubjciiS:. This ^ay|be. doi^, a,) in a pofitive 
xnanneir, implying truth and certainty ; hence the indicative 
^ood ; b,) in an uncerts^in and doubtful manner, the conjunct 
tive-f c^) by way of comn^and, the imperative i and d,)- 
without any reference to the perfon, the infinitive, -^^Thc 
participle, which is fometimes confidered as a peculiar 
mood, defervps no place here ; fince^it is properly an adjec- 
tive derived frona the verb, and carrying with it the colla« 
teral idea of time. 

3. The time, in which the predicate belongs to the fubjeft* 
This ftriaiy confifts of thtee periods only, namely tht pre/ent^ 
fq/l, and future j but as the two laft are fufceptible of a 
great variety of farther determinations^ not indeed arifing 
from their own nature, but from the various rels^tions of 
fpeech, many IspgUages exprefs thefe in the verb itfelf ; and 
thus the pafi time is again divided into three tenfes, the 
itnperfeBp perfeB, and pluperfeB ; in a fimilar manner the 
/utureia again refolved intQ feveral fpecies. 

ij. The number of the perfons of the fubjeft ; and laftly, 

5. The fpecies of the perfon itfelf, whether it is the firft, fe- 
^ond, or third. 

To exprefs all thefe circumftances and relations in the v^rbt 

itfelf. 
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itfetf^ agreeable to the method adopted in every language, is 
by grammarians called, to conjugate. Under this expreffion, 
Jiowever, we underftand only this much, that all the relations, 
above ftated, ought to be exprqffed by means of proper fylla- 
bles of infleSfon, attached to the root of the verb itfelf ; and 
in this procefs, the Engliih language is remark^))ly.limple and^ 
eafy. It adnjits only of one form and one gender j for the i«- 
trAnfitive vexhs are likewife conjugated in the a6^ive formj 
in this there are only thre^ moods, the indicative, the impera* . 
iive aijid the infinitive : in the indicative we make ufe of two 
tenfesi viz. th^prefent, and a fpecies of the paft, the imperfeB 5 
but in the imperative, and infinitive, of one tenfe only : ia 
both tenfes of the indicative, there appear two numbers, and in 
each of thefe, three perfohs, which however can be only im- 
perfeftly marked by the verb itfelf \ a deficiency, wbiph ren- 
ders the prefixing of the pronouns neceflary. 

To denote the remaining relations, the Englifli are obliged 
to mal^e ufe of circumlocution, or of indire£i: expreilions fur* 
niihed them by certain verbs, that generally indicate fome col- 
lateral circumftances, and on this account are c^tii auxiliary 
^words', becaufe'they ferve to exprefs thofe relations, in the for- 
mation of which the Englifh verbs are deficient, Thefe then 
confift of the verbs, to be, for the paffive form j I may, for the 
conjun£live ; to have, for the paft j and IJhall, for the future 
tenfes 5 — although feveral other auxiliary verbs are commonly 
enumerated. ,J8ut, as the whole of this peripbrajlical conjugal, 
tion has been formed merely upon the plan of the more com^* 
plcte Latin infleftion of verbs, thofe above fpecified will anfwer 
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the prefent purpofe J fince anj other method of conjugating 
.verbs, if carried on by auxiliary words, is in every refpeft pe, 
riphraftical. 

I cannot here enter upon the extenfive application and the 
ufe of thefe auxiliary words ; and therefore I fliaU only ob- 
ferve, that the transitive verbs^^ in the German language, are 
divided into two claffes, according as the ideas expreffed by 
them partake more of the aAiye or paffive meaning. In the 
former cafe, they are accompanied by the auxiliary verb ha^ 
heHy " to have ;'* in the latter, hy feyn^ " to be ;V v. g» er bat 
gefchlafen^ •* he has. flept ;'' but ia another inltance, er ijl ge* 
neferiy " he is recovered." » This diilinftion, however, docs not 
prevail in Englifli, where all tranfitives are inflefted by the 
auxiliary verb, to havcy without attendingto their iignifica- 
tion. — Regular verbs are fuch as preferve the radical fyllable 
unchanged, and in which the inflexion is; carried on, in an uni- 
form manner, by means of fixed terniinating fyllables. . Irre^ 
gular verbs either deviate fromjthe eftablifliec^ fyllable «f in- 
fleftion, or they frequently want it altogether ; for inftance, 
/ hurjl \ imperf . / hurjl ; participle, hurji or burjien ; or the in- 
flexion takes place in the radical fyllable itfelf ; I bleed ; im- 
perf. / bled ; participle, bled \ or where both deviations occur 
in the fame verb; I befeech ; imperf. IbeJought\ par tic. if- 
feeched or be/ought. The irregular verbs are, in all languages, 
the moft ancient and the molt original : in tracing the nature 
and origin of them, we muft refort to the highar branches of 
etymology. In Englifli we find the irregular verbs through- 
out derived from the Saxo-Danifli^ in which language they. 
' likcwife 
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likewife appear in the irregular form ; as, on the other hand, 
the verbs formed from the French and Latin uniformly follow 
the regular inflexion; 

VII. Of the Particles. 

The particles furnifli a fubjeft of inquiry, that would be.in- 
confiftent with the limits of this Effay. They arc throughout 
confidered as adverbs ; fince they denote either a circumilance 
in general, in which caife the precife meaning of them refults 
from thofe parts of fpeech, with which they are itnmediately 
conne&ed ; or they point out a circumftance of itfelf, and in- ^ 
dependent of any .other part of fpeech, in which fituation they 
are called adverbs ; or they relate to particular kinds of circum- 
flances : Xhui t\xt prepojitions Attiot^ the relation fubfifting be- 
tween two fubftantives, in which relation they have been placed 
by the verb ; as the conjuhBiohs mark the relation between fen- 
tences and their members. — The laft part of fpeech, with which ' 
granimarians conclude their talk, comprifes the inierjeBioni. 
They exprefs the various fenfations or emotions of the mind, 
fimply as fuch, and may be divided according to the various 
kindso f thefe eniotions. There are however fome words, i* e. 
exphreflions of cleat ideas,- which are occafionally ufed to de- 
note mere fenfations ; for inftance^ ". O fad ! well a day !" 
^ arid for this ireafon they cannot, with ftrift propriety, be called 
inteqedtions, 

X 3' Con-' 
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Conclufion^ 

Since my intention^ throughout the whole of this treatife, 
has been no other, but to fhew, in a curfory manner, that 
the Englifh grammar is lefs arbitrary, ^d more fufceptible of 
rational treatment, than many philologers imagine, I muft 
content myfelf, for the prefent, with this fliort fpecimen. 

If teachers and learners (hould gradually adopt this method 
of etymological reafoning, it will be eafy to apply it to the 
fyntax ; which, independently of this confideration, is much 
eafier and more concife in £ngliihthai^ in other languages ; 
becaufe the words, in the former, ar^ deprived of nearly the 
whole of . their inflexion. Indeed, by far the moft efTential 
bufinefs in the fyntax confifls, partly of a rational method of 
conftruAing ihtferies of words , in which the Engliih language 
much refembles the German ; partly of the proper ufe of the 
participles, which difplay many peculiarities in the conftruc- 
tion of that language. 
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On the rclativi merits and danerits ofyobnfon^s 
English DidHonarp 

X HE Englilh.are in pofleilion of a very copious Diftionary 
of their language, with which the late Dr. Samuel Johnsok 
has prefented them^ and of which the fourth edition appear- 
ed (London, ^773) ^^^ ^^^® additions^ in two large Folio 
Volumes, comprifing upwards of thirty Alphabets, or 7^6 
Sheets of letter-prefs *. 

As the completenefs of this work) together with the criti« 
cal and philofophic manner, which the author follows, has 
been frequently the fubjed of great praife, not only in £ng. 
landy but alfo in other countries, by recommending it as a mo^ 
del of a ufeful Dictionary for any language ; I was induced 
to think, that an accurate abridgment of this work might of 
itfelf fuffice, to fupply fo important a defeft in German lite« 
rature. Nor indeed had 1 direded my views further, when I 
refolved upon publiihing an Englilh-German Di^onary, de- 
figned chiefly for the ufe of my countrymen. But upon a 
more minute inquiry into the merits of Jobnfon's work, I 
very foon difcovered, that this performance, notwithftanding 
the many advantages it polTefles, is replete with great imper* 

fedions. 
* This computation is made from thefirft Edition, Lond. J755* 
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feftions. — As thefe imperfeaibns afe offuch a nature, as to 
exhibit themfelves more remarkablj in an abridgment, tran- 
flated into German, than they perhaps do appear in the origi- 
nal ; and asxhe principal utility, which the Germans expeft 
from fuch an undertaking, might thus have been much <^imi- 
niflied, I was obliged to Jiifttnit to a more arduous taik thaii 
I was, at firft, inclined to undertake. 

This aflertion will not bq confidered as unjuft, when I fliall 
point out, individually, the principal re^uiiites to a Diftion- 
ary, and remark upon every point, how far John/on has per- 
formed his duty^ and wherein I have endeavoured to improve 
upon him. 

1. In the number of words. 

2. In the value and dignity of every word, whether it be 
. quite obfolete or current ; and in the latter cafe, whether 
, it is ufed in the more elevated, poetical, focial, or vulgar 

ftyie. 

3. In. the grammatical nature of tiie word, to "which I alio re- 
. . fer the orthography, the mark. of the accent, and the pro- 
nunciation, 

4. In the etymology or derivation* \ 

5.. In the decompofition qf the principal idea denoted by the 
. word ;— either by means of a definition, or by a fynonymous 

German word ; — and in the analyfis of the different figni- 

fications. 

64 In the illuftration of words by examples ; and,. 

7. In the grammatical- combination, or the ufe of every word, 

with refpeft to the fyntax.. 

Con- 
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Conformable to this divifion of the fubjeft, I ftiall oiFer feme 
iremarks upon each of thefe particular points. 

I. Concerning the number and the pradtical ufe of words, 
J expefted to fipd the work of Johnfon in its greateft perfec- 
tion. In a book, confiding of 2864 pages, large folio, and four 
times reprinted, I hoped to meet with the whole treafure, 
or at. lead with the moft neceflary and current words,, of 
the Englifh language. But^^ in this refpeft, my difappoint- 
ment .was great ; and thofe, who have confulted Johnfon's; 
Dictionary with the'' fame view, will agree with me, that 
upon this very point he difplays his weakeft fide. We muft 
however do him the juftice to allow, that with refpeft to 
terms of fcience, and written language, his wOrk is very com- 
plete ; but it is defeftive in focial language, in the language 
of civil life, and in the terms of arts and manufaftures. His 
defeft in the laft-mentioned branches^ the author himfelf ac- 
knowledges in the preface, and makes this ftrange apology for 
it, " that he found it impoffible to frequent the work-fliops 
of mechanics, the mines, magazines, fhip-yardsjj &c. in order 
to inquire into the different terms and phrafes, which are pe- 
culiar to thefe purfuits." Yet this is a great defideratum to 
foreigners, and Confiderably de^l'rafts from th? n^erit of a work 
of this nature ^ for thefe are the precife cales^^ in \yhich they 
have mod frequent occafion for confulting a Di&ionary. To 
this head we may refer the names of plants, fiflies, birds, and 
infefts, frequently occurring in common life,, of which a 
great number are. wanting in the work of Johnfon ; though 
this deficiency might have been laoft eafily fupplied, as there 

certainly 
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cert&inlj is no want of botanical books and publication^ ox^ 
Natural Hiftorj, in the Englifli language. In ord^r to {how 
the extent of this deficiency, in a particular isftance, I ihall only 
retnarky that in the jingle work containing the laft voyage of 
Capt« Cook, in two moderate volumes, o£tavo, (publiihed 
1782) there occur nearly one hundred words, relating partly 
to navigation, partly to Natural Hiftory, that cannot be found 
in Johnfon's or other Did:ionaries. 

It will be admitted, th&t a diftionary of a language ought 
to poffefs the greateft poflible degree of comjrfctenefs, parti- 
cularly with refpe£t to names and technical terms, which are 
snore rarely employed in commpn language, and the pieaning 
of which cannot be conjeftured from the context. As fuch words 
frequently become an objed of refearch, I have found myfelf 
under the difagreeable neceiEty of fiUidg up thefe chafms, as 
far as my time, my plan, and my fources of information would 
admit. Thus I have increafed the flock of words, occurring 
in Johnfon's and other Engliih Diflionaries of diftiiiguiihed 
merit, with a great number (perhaps feveral thoufands) of 
words which were wanting; efpecially fuch as concern the 
objeflis of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, of the £^ngli(h 
cohftitution, and of various other departments. With regard 
to the laws, manners, and cuftoms of England, I haye availed 
myfelf of the well known work of Entick. 

The proper names of countries, places, and perfons, when 
deviating from the genuine orthography, I have likewife more 
iJorreSly ftated, and added fuch as have been omitted in John- 
fon's and other di£lionaries. 

For tfee improvement of terms in focial language, I am 

much 
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fXk^Cbi indebted to Boyer's Eaglifli ^and French IJidionary. 
But as I had, in this refped, placed more confidence in John^ 
fon than I cpuld jttftifjr after a careful examination of his 
work 5 and ^^, on this accQunt^ I did not beftbw the portioa 
of time requifitc to a dofe comparifon with other Didionarics, 
I readily confefs, that there remains much to be done yet^ e-^ 
fpecially with the affiftance of the lateft Englil^ produftions 
^n the departn^ent of Bdles Lettres. For, inJatter times, the 
Englifli language appears to have undergone the fame changes 
as the French ^nd German. 

!!• It is well kijown, that all the words of a language dp 
not poffefs an equal value or degree of currency : fome of them 
are entirely obfolete, but ftill occur in writings, which are flu- 
died in modern tli^es, for inftance, in the tranijation of the 
Bible^ in Shakefpeare, Spencer, &c. ; others are peculiar to 
poetical language ^ again, others are current paly in certain 
provinces, or in particular lituations of life ; and ftill others are 
vulgar^ and ^^xploded from the more dignified written ftyle, as 
well as from the palije circles of conyerfation. Jt is one pf 
Johnfon's great merits, that he has .carefully attended to this 
diflinftion ; J have Ukewife marked it, in my Englifli and 
Perman Didionary, with e^iual attention ^ and I have point- 
ed out the moft neceflary of thefe diftinftions, by means of 
particular figns or charafters* 

III. Next to the' preceding, I confider the grjunipajLcal de- 
Jignation of every word as the moft important part of a goodt 
. Diftionary ; and under this head I place not only the ortho- 
graphy, the accentuation, and pronunciation,* but sJfo the clar- 
ification of a word, to whatever clafs it belongs as a part of 

y fpeeclij 
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fpeech, and finally, its inileftlon ; whether it be regularly be 
irregularly declined or conjugated. Upon this point, alfo, 
Johnfon is in moil inftanqes very cojrrefl: ; excepting that he 
does not always diftinguifh the fubftantive from the adverb, 
and this again from the adjeftive ; an imperfeaion lyhich, 
with the aid of fome general ideas of grammar, I have ha4 no 
great difficijlty to remedy. — In the fpelling of words, Joh^on 
has adopted the method prevalent among all fenfible people, and 
configned the orthographic difputes to thofe, who, from want of 
more important knowledge, have no other means of obtaining 
reputation. For my part, I.faw no reafon for differing from 
Johnfon on this head. — The proper accentuation is, in the 
Englifli language, one of the moll difficult points. The causes 
of this difficulty mufl be obvious from the remarks upon the 
accent, which I have premifed in the fecond EfTay. The great- 
er number of Englifh Diftionaries, therefore, have confider^ d 
it as neceffary, to mark that fy liable, which is accentuated in 
a word. Neverthelefs, they have committed, the common er* 
ror, that the reader is never certain, whether.an accentuated 
fyllable mufl be pronounced with the grave, i. e. extended, or 
acute, i. c. fliort tone of the voice ; for inftance, blood and room, 
are marked with the fame accent ; though the former be pro* 
nounced {hort, and the latter long. In this matter I have fol-. 
. lowed Johnfon, nearly as far as the middle of the letter Aj 
but as the true pronunciation is thus very imperfeftly mark- 
ed ; and as I was fuccefsful enough to difcover this common 
^prror, I began very early to differ fronj him and his colleagues ; 
and, confccjucntly, from the middle of the firft letter, I have 

cndea^ 
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endeavoured to diftinguifli carefully the length of an accent u- 
. ated fjUable by a mark drawn frdm the left towards the 
right, and the Jbortnefs of it by a niark ritnning from the 
right towards the left.-^In the reifaaitiing part of grammati- 
cal determinations of - words, I have followed Johnfon as my 
guidej and carefully diftingitiflied the neuter from the aftive 
form of verbs : though, in a few inftancesj I have been in- 
duced to differ frorii hint, when he had miftaken the neutral 
nfe.of an aftive verb for a neuter verb. 

IV^ The proximate derivation of a word is a matter of im- 
portance in all languages ; for upon this circumftancc depends 
iiot only the full idea or intelligibility of V/ords^ but likewifa 
their orthography. Johnfon has fenfibly perceived this dif- 
^culty^ and eoitfequendy has Ihortly pointed out the immediate 
derivatives^ " in cafes where he was Acquainted with therri ;'* 
and I muft add> ** that he has done it in fuch a manner as ap- 
peared to him the moft proper." For, updn this particular 
head, his Diftionary is very defeftive. When an Englifli word 
Is derived from .the French or Latin, he does not eafily mif- 
take its proximate root : in words, that are obvious deriva- 
tives of familiar Anglo-Saxon terms, he is equally fucCefsful. 
But in moft other cSfes, he proves . himfelf a fliallow etymo- 
logift : and as his o'wn txotions of the origin of languages were 
not very clear, he is frequently led into great errors. Thus 
he confiders the words, with whofe origin he is una;cquainted, 
either as fortuitous and cant words^ or he derives them fre- 
quently in the abfurdeft- manner from words nearly corref-i* 
ponding in found, while he aims at explaining them in thre€>' 

y a Gt 
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or four different ways ; for inftancc, <* to chirp^^ derived froin," 
<* to chear itp, to make cheerful, fee,** jret this word obviouf- 
\j comes from the vernacular Germaii| tfchirpen or fsirfen, 
^* to twitter like biidff.'* This may fervc as a fpecimen of the 
znanner, in which he fearches for the foirrce of one river in 
the mouth of another, which is altogether iHkreni from th<5 
former^ Here I h»ve had frequent o|)portumtie2r of cotrefting 
him ; particvdarly as Skiki^^er was his principal hero in ety- 
mology, and as Johnfon himfelf was unacquainted with 
the German and other Ismguiages related to it. Bi&t in cafes, 
where the deriratioh of a word required lab^Hotis i^fearches,* 
fuch^^s would hav^ occujpied much xooiA to little purpofe, I 
have rather paiTed it over altogether^ becaiife the like words 
are generally xoniidered aa radicals, or as proper names. And 
as the objeft. expreffed by a' word of tSiis kind muft be repre- 
i^nted by a fenfible exhibnion c^ the thing itfelf, the me Aed 
of rendi^mg it intelligible, by a' probable derivation, is but a 
^xegative advantage ; though th^ etymology' of it might be ef- 
tabliibed by a far-fetched analogy with other wotdsl 

Upon this occafion, I cannot mnit mentioning a eircum- 
ftapce of fome importance to die pbitofopbic inqtiirer into the 
ftrufture of languages. There are,^ in- EngKft, as well as in 
aU^^Qthieir languages, a gteat number of Words,' which are pro- 
90u^eed.athd written perfedly analogous to one another ; al- 
though it can be proved^ that tibey are derived from very- dif- 
ferent ro6tsi Such are, for inftarke, the Geiman words. Bar, 
Body Huni^ Katze^ &c. and the Englifli words, " arm, buxom, 
^mkf &c.** To confider words of the fame fimnd as of com- 

moh 
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ibwi origin, and to treat them a$ fuch, difcovcrs a very fuper- 
ficial knowledge in langnages : bcfid^s, thi« metbod is attend- 
ed with the fingular effeft of mifleading tiic ignorant, whai 
farm the ftrangeft combinations of ideas, when they attempt 
to derive the different fignificatiohd and applications of a word 
iromo/fe comnKm tootr Johnfon was aware 6f this impro^ 
priety, but he has not always been fnccefsfiil enough in ob^ 
viating it. Hence we ffe^nently meet with fnch a number of' 
Unifications crowdled upon the fame word, that it is a matter <of 
aftoniibment, how they happened to meet under the fame 
head. For this reafon, I have feparated! the different fignifica* 
tions of monotonoDs' words by mteans of numbers, anj^a^^e 
^deavoured to fliow the derivation of estch, when I was ena- 
bled to do this in a fatisfadory manner. 

V. To afcertain the principal and peculiar fignification of 
a- word,, from which the others, if there be any, muH be de-* 
rived, has been my next employment. 'This, indeed, is al- 
ways the teoft difficult point in a Didionary ; a point, which 
Ofbt only pvefuppofes corred ideas of the origin of languages, 
but alfo the moft pi^cife knowledge of every word, and of its 
i^ie frcxnthe eaxtielt periods. The whole of diis knowledge 
mud be founded ^oia a fuffieient number oiF works, written 
by men who lived in the different aj^es, in which the language 
was fpaken. Bii't as we pofiefs no fikch number of works la 
any language, as is Sufficient ta make us acquainted with afl 
the words, that are or have been current in it ; it * may be 
eafily conjectured, that the primitive fignification of every 
iiori cajinot be pointed out with precifion. But even in cafes 

where? 
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■where this is . pofEble, it requires the moft_ careful examina«' 
tion of all the ancient monuments of a language^ that are flill- 
preferred^ together with niuch found philofophy,* in order tjo 
avoid falling into dreams slitd fancies, and deriving, in an arbi- 
trary manner, the tvords from one another. In etymology, as 
foon as it carried him beyond the proximate derivation of a: 
word, my predeceffor has not been vefy fiiccef^fut. For,, even 
in the latter cafe^ he relied too much upon the stuthority of - 
others ; and it evidently appears from his Didionary^ that the 

-firudure of language did not induce him to pbilofophical in- 
quiries. On this account, we can form no great expeftations,' 

-^ and we muft be fatisfied with his clafiification of the different 
meanings of words/ fo ,as they in every inftance jtppcared to 

^ him moft proper. Sis want of knowledge in etymology; 
however, is attended with this advantage, that it has guarded 
him againfl: athoufand fbUies, to which the pfeudo-etymolo-- 
gifts/ of all languages and climates^ are very liable; 

As a foreigner, I could not eafily remedy this deficiency irt 
f he clarification of words, unlefs it had been my inclination to - 
proceed upon arbitrary principles, which ought not to be in- 
troduced into the pbilofophy of language. Yet I have cor- 
reded another^ perhaps more important^ error; Johnfon is 
uncommonly liberal with a variety of fignifications, particu- 
larly in fuch words as are frequently ufed % for in, thefe, the- 
fignifications pointed out hy bim^ are almoft endlefs.- Thus he . 
has given f event y different fignifications of the verb, to go ; . 
Jixty^nine of the verb, tojiand ; &c, and he might, without 
great difficulty, Tiave produced the double of that number, if 

he 
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he had proceeded upon a fimilar pl?in,.-^In thefe verbs, as well 
ss in jnany hundred other . cafes, Johnfon has obvioufl j aQ(} 
uniformly confounded the various applications of one and thQ 
fame meaning, with the difFerent lignifications themfelve^, 
Hence I found it necefeiy, to reduce many of his fignificar 
tions to one general idea, and thus to fave the reader the 
trouble of f«arching for the accurate idea of the word in quefr 
tion among a number of fimilar ||dieas, and of frequently mifs*** 
ing the true meaning of the word altogether. In order tq 
perceive this inconvenience, I requeft the reader to compare 
with one another th|? vfotds, grouttdj/orm^ and many others qf 
;i fimilar tendency. 

It is a very common praftice among the- compilers of Dicw 
tionaries, to point out th« fignification of a word, by means of 51 
fy nonymous e^preffion ufed in another language. A fmall ihare 
of correft philological knowledge mtift convince every one of 
the impropriety and difadvantage of this pra£lice. There are no 
words completely fynony.mous in any language ; nor can any 
two words, from different languages, be confidered as fynohy- 
mous. And although in languages, that bear firong marks of 
affinity to one another, there fhould be two words of common 
origin, or even radically the fame, fuch as *^ ground" with 
the German Grund ; " to go," with the German gehen ; they 
ftill deviate in the indirect fignifications, or, at leaft, in the ap- 
plication to individual cafes. The fafeft and mofl: rational me- 
thod, therefore, is to refolv6 every fignification into other 
'yp^ords, or to give a clear and, if pofEble, concife definition of 

it. I am fenfible, that in this manner the idea of a word cbxkt 

not 
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not be exKaufted, nor is ii: poffible to point out this idea with 
dl its. ihades and fubtle modificatioiu« I further admit, that 
1^ developcment of the idea is not in all inilaoces practicable i 
^aee the meaning of a wocd, in mangr cafes, is.fo obfcure that 
kcaanot be made perfpicuons. Yet, at th« fame time^, where 
this cxpedieiu is applicable, it afiprda the xnoft certain method 
of exhibiting; a competent noldon of everj word and ita fignit 
£ca^ioi^& ^ while it |ervc3 to |promo(e a clear and juft know-o 
tedge of things in ge]|f raL This^ dierefore, is one of the naoft 
knpprtant advantages of Johnfon's Diftionaty : for the author 
poffisfled i^.vecj happj tailen^ of difj^ajdng jthe idea of a wpr4 
ia a eonci&y intelligible, and pertinent mannei^* Jn this refpe^ 
i have tbro«|ig|iQUt &llowe4 him as my guide, e^mpt .where I 
was obliged to contra^ the fignificationc of wor^Sf which hq 
bad lumecefiarily accumulated, s^id confequently to fearcji fb^r 
mi appropriate an4 more .com^ reh^nfive ide$t, 

JohnDbn has not avoided the common error of lea^Q^raph:* 
ers, who J)ave eithet negle&ed to ftate the n;unes of plants and 
tt^imals, or have done it in a very vague and updejtermined 
manner. , He conunonly difmifies the names of vi^getables witji 
the addition, *< a plant. !^ Thus he forfakes the. reaiier, wh^ere 
a guide is m^jOL anxioi^fly looked for, I have eQdeayoi|red to 
f apply this de^ciency, by adding a mimb|pr of n^mes from the, 
•three kingdoms of nature, together wi(h .th^ fyi|ematic name 
<j£ LinnsBUs, to every plant, in order to prevent any miftake^* 
As the Germans, according to th^.diffe^enl provinces, make ufe 
«f a variety of names for one aod.the f^me j>la|^, .the addition of 
ihe Linnsean. name was indifpenfable. Jn is npw to be looped, 

that 
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that hone of their numerous tranflators from the Engli(h> 
will, in future, be induced to translate thfe word •* pine-applcj" 
ananas^ by the German expreffiond " Tdnnzapjiny or Fich" 
tenapfely'* which fignifjr the refpedive produftlons of the fir- 
and pine-trees ; Abies j and Pinus Lin. ; while the pine-apple 
is the produce of the Bromelia Andnai Lin. Such miftakes 
have b^en frequently committed in German books On garden- 
ing ; and, in the JinperfeiS ftate of the Eogliih-Getman Dic^ 
tionaties • hithi^rto publiihed, it was not an eafy matter tQ 
avoid them. 

Vli in order to fiipply the islperfeft ddtnitiond of Words, 
the fignificatibn bf which cannot be fully cblleded from the 
notion contained in the definition^ it is a neceflafy point in a 
iDi&ibnary^ to illuftrate them by examples. From thefe il- 
luftratibns, tbid additional advantage rcffults, that the granima- 
tical ufe of a woird^ and its combination with other parts of 
jTpeech^ can Be rendered tnoie confpicudus. jofanfon id very 
liberal with his examples^ and not unfreqiiently prodigal to 
tjxcefs. Th6 greater niimbei of them> he has extra&ed from 
jpoetical works, as he hkd employed much of his time in pub-i 
iiihing the Englilfa poet^. 1 haVe made it^niy ftudy, to hold a 
iniddle courfe, and to feleft from the rich ftore of Johnfon's 
examples the moft cdncife and {pertinent, efpecially in - fuch 
jcafes as appeared to require an example^, to ihow the precife 
'meaning or the graraBt;iatical ufe df a word. As, however, his 
examples and the vrhole dock 6i his words principally relate 
to the language of authors or ** written language;" I have 
endeavoured to fttpply tjie obviaus want of Examples for the 

z purpofes. 
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piii^offis <rf f jcral lifey from the -above qioffcd ^Eoglifii HM 
French DJftitttiary, ^jjr BdYER j '* Wotk, the pkrafes and* ex- 
^mplificatioiis of which ^re ipfincipallv of the latter Mn^. 

Vll. -Concerning the praAical ^ppHciatidn bf^ words, when? 
ib' connexion' vi& others, Johnfon has beSbwedigreat atteI^- 
tion'b'pon the moftimportknt c?a£r5,-&'vrH]cheveij word-in^y* 
occur, 'HiskOctftracyin'this re%)eS has kidoced Irie to adopt 
litslexamplds, #Itfaotit aHetopting tti-^anrge or^ini^r6Yethemf. 

Toxonchxde thbaceotrntyl^hH^dfonie-retiiairks,' which' 
exclufivcly concern the publicatiotr of my own Diftieftsi)^.— ^ 
It - is a'\eoimndn ^ttor 6( the ^oft,. if not of dly ^Diftiolili^ies 
w1iichajpj^ar^it^<{«ite»&'expfematibns,-t t&e aht^ipts -tf 
thtm notonlyT^Js^'no attesitionwBaltercJr to*the.'^rttprie!y-«ttd' 
digdiQr of the Geitnan ^xpi^^Sons andr ^ht^sdes, bttt Jika;vife 
tfett thejr^ireverjrdirdioiis tO'£bd-tbe^moft'^lUl*d-and'v«i}gar 
^'ords^^in tlre^i4rman>^»d*to smike -ufe of theni fdr the illnf- 
traUon ^ffot^ga words ; ''though^ the latter ihould not hofal 
out^the^leaflr-i^docemait tJoKhis^utrage. -The-idjury thus dC- 
eafibiilbd' tO' inexperieticed ftttdienid «f Iftngungea, wllD moft ffe- 
jqUentTy ftaiad itiHieed of ftteh hooki^ is mUeh |[vedier than is- 
cOdicdonly tmUgined ; beeanfe didr tafte ^r'infelle6lual'di£' 
dcrnment Is thereby for €:<^»^de|»rthFed. -And wha't-muft -be 
the ideas of foreigners, refpcfting the* German (as they can -- 
dot avoid ioaaking^^iife of ftich bod^s}, when th^ diftoTV, in- 
ihtm the e&nce of ^ that is obfccneaad vidgar,anflead*of th« 
xD6te -polifted langu^e of muhiors?- What muft anEngliCb- 
maa tidtkofvts, when^ho-findsin ourEagliih German DiSio- 
iiaries,^'!gorm*ndiier" tv&nMted Stmrnagm ;. *• to-gormaa- 
iK ' dize,** 
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Similar indeceacies occur m everj page. A fmall degree. o£ 
CQ»BI9Bt fci^fe, wc»J^ h^ve, gyi^y.^itf^thft i^feri^pp^of thi? traft, 
mtOr OQC Di&ionajies^ whil^ it would have taujg^ht U;ie poin- 
£]}^rS| to render the expreffion with becoming dignitj. I have 
43|;erted nayfelf to fliijin t^e lijie ine^gant teri^isi and ph^a^es^ 
even in thofe,ca&s lyhere the JCngliihwojrd might have a^^ 
ed^ an opppi^,uit7 of ufing th^m ; for I h^ye rather fubmitted 
ftq (h^ talk of cjr^umlocution| than to the ^opa^tioxf of xpea^ 
^d indecent vrords. 

There is another remark to be n^ade, rels^ive ta the ortho' 
jg^raphjr of the EjigUfli^ Jqhnfon has given a Titrate ansdjfis 
of every compound word, after l^taving firft printed the words 
in a combined ftate. In order to faye room an^ troubjej, \ 
have thouglM: proper to, point out the compound words in^me- 
dia^elj in the order of the alphabet. For d^s purpofe I h^^yer 
sd^oft tj^roughou^ the w^ole (^for in fome inftaoces I ipaj have 

O"^^rlox>^e4 ^0 4^^y.?4^ f*^P^. Wrdj ^"^ ^. fp.?)ipg» ^ " ^^S^" 
lcf$^ blaok-fmithi Sec. tb9ugh th^fe words A^o^d b^ read and 

ConjQ^ere4 %s iAJTeparable *. 

z a The 



* This method of poiDtin^ out compounded words is profefledly 
contrived to fave room and the repetition of words j yet, at the 
fame tt|ae» it is uxi%i|Qi4al>lf a^i^pded yi^ilh ^is 4i&^YaQ^ifj^9 thi\$ 
it s^tij in^u/ce fof f igners, to cqnfi^er aji tbpfe i^^ords^ ^l^ich are 
printed with a (iga of divifion, as feparable compounds. — Mr. 
Adelung might have eaiGly obviated ihis inconvenience, by ufing 
diffsrent ^matks of feparatloa fflt ihofe qqmpf^unfii., tl^ p^rf s qf 
whuich. ^rc ^rittcii fepsTfit^ly, || ** ^xXJ'^wm 5" agd (or thofc, thsit 
grp pontraftcd into one word, as "Tpitc-ful.'* 
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The following Extract from a Critical EiTay originally publifhted in the Edia- 
l)urgh Review for 1755, wil}, it is hoped, he s|ccepuble tq the reader ; ^» the idcaj? 
contained in it -very nearly coincide with thofe advanced hy Mr. An eld no ; an(l 
as it is now underftood to be the produdion of the celebrated Dr. Abam Smith. 

* A Diaionaiy of the Englifh language, howeveir ufeful, or 
rather neceffarj, has never been hitherto attempted with the 
leaft degree of fuccefs. To explain hard words and terms of 
art, feems to have been the chief purpofe of all the former 
compofitions, which have borne the title of Englifh didionaries. 
Mr Johnfon has extended his viiews much farther^^ and ha^ 
made a very full colledion of all the different meanings of 
each Engliih word» juftified by examples from authors of good 
reputation. When we pompare this book with other die-* i 
tionarics, the merit of its author appears very extraordinary, 
Thofe which in modern languages have gained the modefteem, 
are that of the French academy^ and that of the academy 
Delia Crufca. Both thefe were compofed by a numerous fo- 
ciety of learned nien, and tooic up a longer time in the com** 
pofition, than the life of a fingle perfon could well have af* 
forded. The Diftionary of thd Englifh Is^iguage is the work 
of a fingle perfon, and compofed in a period of ^ime very in- 
confiderable, when compared with the extent of the work. 
The coUedion of wor^s appears to be very ?iccurate, and muft 
V allowed to be very ample. Mod words, we believe, arc 
to be foufid in the Diftionary, that ever were alnaofl fofpeAed 
to be Englifh ; but we cai^not help wifhing, that the author 
had trufled lefs to the judgment of thofe who may confult him, 
and had oftener paffed his own cenfure upon thofe words 
which arc not of approved ufe, though fometimes to be met 
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^ith in authors of no mean name.— -Where a work is ad^ 
xnitted to be highly ufeful, and the execution "of it intitled to 
praife ; the adding, that it might have been more.ufeful, can 
fcarcelj, we hope, be deemed a cenfare of it. The merit of 
this Piaionary is fo great^ that it cannot detraft from it, to 
take notice of fome defers, the fuppljing which, would, in 
eijr judgment, add^a coniiderable fhar^ of merit to that which 
it already poffeffes. Tbefe defeats confift chiefly in tbe plan, 
which appears to us not to be fufEciently gramniatical. The 
different fignifications of a word are indeed CQllpfted ; but 
they are feldpm digefted into f?veraj daffes, or ranged pnder 
the meaning which thp word principally expreffcs ; and fuf^ 
ficient care has not jjeen taken to diftinguiflx th(j. words appar^ 
ently fynonymous*^ 

* It can imporf no refleftion upon Mr. Johnfon's, Difitlonary, 
that Jhe fubjef^ has been' yiewed in a different light by others 5 
.and it is at le&ft a matter of curiofity to con^der the difierent 
iriews, in which it appears . Any man wl^o is abqut to t:om« 
pofe a didionary, pr rather a grammar of the Engliih lau;. 
guage, muft acknowledge himfelf indebted to Mr. J. for a^ 
bridjfing at leaft 0|&e h^f of hi^ labour. AU thofe who are 
under any difiiculty, with ref^ieft to a particular word or 
phrafe, are in the fame iitua^ion* The Didionary prefents. 
them a full colle&ion of exaniples j from whenpe indeed they, 
are left to determine ; but by which the determination is 
rendered eafy. In this country *, the ufefulnefs of it will be 
food^ felt, as there is no Ilandard of cprreft language in conr 
yerfation. If pur reconunendation could in any degree incite 
• Scotland. ta 
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tothe peru&l of 1^ we. woiiUr eacnfiftljr reoommcaul k to aU 
thofe who are defirous ta ianpxsQv^ aodcorreft* their language^ 
frequently' Co conftdt the^Pifl&otna^* Its laeidta miift be de>« 
terminedbj the fxtequeat relbrt, that is. had to it. Tfa^s is the 
mpft unerring tefl: oi it$ value : critici%i6 majr be £|]£b, pm^ 
▼ate judgments ill«^omdjsd ; but ifi a ivork of thia nature be 
much in ufe, it has received ^hefanSdon of the pi|blic a^ 
orpbaSdtt.' 
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